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Prize Essay Contest 
by 
World Affairs 


Subject: Collaboration Between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar 


World Order. 


AIMS OF THE CONTEST 


The reconstruction of international order at the end of the present war 
will be excessively difficult. It will require the cooperation of many 
nations. The close collaboration of the English speaking nations is 
essential. The United States and Great Britain have proclaimed their 
objectives in the Atlantic Charter and in the Lend-Lease Compact of 
February 23, 1942. The American people should be made thoroughly 
aware of their world-wide responsibilities. This essay contest should 
help to focus attention on so vital a subject and be productive of valu- 
able ideas and proposals. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


1. The contest is open to all regularly registered undergraduates in properly 
accredited degree-granting institutions in the United States. 


2. The subject of the essay shall be “Collaboration Between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations for Postwar World Order.” 


3. The essay must be an original contribution prepared for this contest; no 
previously published article may be used. 


4. The essay must be typed double spaced on one side of white paper, size 8 x 
10% inches with a left-hand margin of two inches. 


5. A bibliography of pertinent material used in preparing the essay must be 
appended. Footnotes may be used at the discretion of the author. 


6. The essay should contain not more than five thousand words. 


7. The essay must be submitted to the editors of Wortp Arraris not later than 
January 1, 1943 and should be accompanied by a duly authenticated statement 
that the student is properly registered in the university. 


8. Prominent judges will be selected by the editors of Wortp Arrairs and their 
decisions will be final. 


9. The winning essay will be published by the American Peace Society in what- 
ever form it deems desirable. All essays submitted will become the property 
of the Society. 


10. To the author of the winning essay will be awarded a prize of five hundred 
dollars. 
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American Peace Objectives 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


President of the American Peace Society 


O responsible statesman could state specific conditions of peace at 

this stage of the war. It has gone too far for compromise or ap- 
peasement. The criminal aggressors must be completely defeated. The 
definite conditions of peace may not even be determined for a long time 
after the war is ended. They will depend obviously on changing mili- 
tary fortunes and circumstances. No one can predict what may be at- 
tainable. The main business is to concentrate on the supreme effort of 
winning the war. 

This does not mean that we should not be preparing for peace. The 
closely coérdinated wartime efforts of the United Nations will naturally 
have to be prolonged into a transitional period of uncertain duration 
after the armistice. The economic, humanitarian and political responsi- 
bilities devolving on the United Nations during this period will be tre- 
mendous and difficult to anticipate. But the nature of some of these 
responsibilities is becoming much clearer. The aggressor nations, for 
example, will have to be rendered incapable of further threats to peace 
and order. They must be kept in a sort of tutelage until their peoples 
can be trusted to keep the peace. The economic and social welfare of 
all nations will be of mutual concern in order to prevent the total 
breakdown of international society. 

If it is not practicable to lay down conditions of peace, it is never- 
theless essential to determine well in advance the principles of action 
which shall control the policy of the victorious nations. Preoccupation 
with serious domestic problems when peace comes must not prevent 
farsighted preparations for the preservation of international order if 
we are to avert perpetual or intermittent world anarchy. These princi- 
ples are gradually becoming fairly clear and definite. The Atlantic 
Charter is certainly a Magna Carta of international freedom, a world 
Declaration of Independence for human liberty. Its principles, though 
general in character and in need of practical application, must deter- 
mine the policy of the United States fa the war is won. They may be 
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briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Abandonment of force, aggression and territorial aggrandize- 

ment by all nations. 

IT. Self-determination of all peoples in the choice of their own forms 

of government. 

III. Equal access for all peoples to raw materials, full economic col- 

laboration, and freedom of international intercourse. 

IV. Guarantees to all peoples of freedom from want and freedom 

from every kind of menace to personal liberty. 

These principles have been accepted by all of the twenty-eight United 
Nations and constitute a moral obligation which cannot easily be re- 
pudiated. They have been wholeheartedly accepted by the American 
people in the determination of our own ultimate peace objectives. What 
are those objectives can now be discerned and deduced from the pro- 
nouncements of Administration leaders in Washington and from the 
plans for peace advanced by many Americans in civilian life. We may 
properly lend great significance to the utterances of Secretary Hull, 
Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, Vice President Wallace, and 
others who, together with the President, must be assumed to be speak- 
ing with authority. 

No official can speak with greater authority concerning the foreign 
relations of the United States than the Secretary of State. Mr. Hull, 
in a remarkable radio broadcast having the full approval of the Presi- 
ident, announced on July twenty-third the following peace objectives: 

I. The extension of economic aid and relief to the peoples of other 
nations. 

“With victory achieved, our first concern must be for those whose sufferings 
have been almost beyond human endurance. When the armies of our enemies are 
beaten, the people of many countries will be starving and without means of pro- 
curing food; homeless and without means of building shelter; their fields scorched; 
their cattle slaughtered; their tools gone; their factories and mines destroyed; 
their roads and transport wrecked. Unknown millions will be far from their homes 
—prisoners of war, inmates of concentration camps, forced laborers in alien lands, 
refugees from battle, from cruelty, from starvation. Disease and danger of disease 
will lurk everywhere. In some countries, confusion and chaos will follow the 
cessation of hostilities. Victory must be followed by swift and effective action to 
meet these pressing human needs. 

“At the same time, all countries—those which will need relief and those more 
fortunate—will be faced with the immediate problems of transition from war to 
peace. War production must be transformed into production for the peacetime 
needs of mankind. In some countries the physical ravages of war must be repaired. 
In others, agriculture must be re-established. In all countries, returning soldiers 
must find places in the work of peace. There will be enormous deficiencies of 
many kinds of goods. All countries, including ours, will need an immense volume 
of production. There will, therefore, exist vast opportunities for useful employment. 
The termination of the war effort will release, for use in peaceful pursuits, stir- 
ring enthusiasms, the aspirations and energies of youth, technical experience, and 
—in many industries—ample plants and abundance of tools. The compelling de- 
mands of war are revealing how great a supply of goods can be produced for na- 
tional defense. The needs of peace should be no less compelling, though some of 
the means of meeting them must be different. Toward meeting these needs, each 
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and every nation should intensively direct its efforts to the creation of an abundance 
for peacetime life. This can only be achieved by a combination of the efforts of 
individuals, the efforts of groups, and the efforts of nations. Governments can and 
must help to focus the energies by encouraging, coordinating and aiding the ef- 
forts of individuals and groups. 

“During this period of transition, the United Nations must continue to act in 
the spirit of cooperation which now underlies their war effort—to supplement and 
make more effective the action of countries individually in re-establishing public 
order, in providing swift relief, in meeting the manifold problems of readjustment.” 

II. The safeguarding of peace by some form of international organi- 
zation. 

“No nation can make satisfactory progress while its citizens are in the grip 
of constant fear of external attack or interference. It is plain that some interna- 
tional agency must be created which can—by force, if necessary—keep the peace 
among nations in the future. There must be international cooperative action to set 
up the mechanisms which can thus insure peace. This must include eventual ad- 
justment of national armaments in such a manner that the rule of law cannot be 
successfully challenged and that the burden of armaments may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

“In the creation of such mechanisms there would be a practical and pur- 
poseful application of sovereign powers through measures of international coopera- 
tion for purposes of safeguarding the peace. Participation by all nations in such 
measures would be for each its contribution toward its own future security and 
safety from outside attack. It is equally clear that, in the process of re-establish- 
ing international order, the United Nations must exercise surveillance over ag- 
gressor nations until such time as the latter demonstrate their willingness and 
ability to live at peace with other nations. How long such surveillance will need 
to continue must depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, 
Japan, Italy and their satellites give convincing proof that they have repudiated 
and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of superior race and conquest by force, 
and have embraced loyally the basic principles of peaceful processes. During the 
formative period of the world organization, interruption by these aggressors must 
be rendered impossible.” 


III. The settlement of international disputes by peaceful means. 

“Settlement of disputes by peaceful means, and indeed all processes of inter- 
national cooperation, presuppose respect for law and obligations. It is plain that 
one of the institutions which must be established and be given vitality is an inter- 
national court of justice.” 


IV. Freedom of international trade and intercourse. 

“No nation can make satisfactory progress when it is deprived, by its own 
action or by the action of others, of the immeasurable benefits of international ex- 
change of goods and services. The Atlantic Charter declares the right of all na- 
tions to ‘access on equal terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity’. This is essential if the legitimate 
and growing demand for the greatest practicable measure of stable employment is 
to be met, accompanied by rising standards of living. If the actual and potential 
losses resulting from limitations on economic activity are to be eliminated, a sys- 
tem must be provided by which this can be assured. 

“In order to accomplish this, and to establish among the nations a circle of 
mutual benefit, excessive trade barriers of the many different kinds must be re- 
duced, and practices which impose injuries on others and divert trade from its 
natural economic course must be avoided. Equally plain is the need for making 
national currencies once more freely exchangeable for each other at stable rates 
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of exchange; for a system of financial relations so devised that materials can be 
produced and ways may be found of moving them where there are markets created 
by human need; for machinery through which capital may—for the development 
of the world’s resources and for the stabilization of economic activity—move on 
equitable terms from financially stronger to financially weaker countries. There 
may be need for some special trade agreement and for international agreement to 
handle difficult surplus problems and to meet situations in special areas.” 

V. The promotion of the general welfare of international society. 

“With peace among nations reasonably assured, with political stability es- 
tablished, with economic shackles removed, a vast fund of resources will be re- 
leased in each nation to meet the needs of progress, to make possible for all of 
its citizens an advancement toward higher living standards, to invigorate the con- 
structive forces of initiative and enterprise. The nations of the world will then be 
able to go forward in the manner of their own choosing in all avenues of human 
betterment more completely than they ever have been able to do in the past. 
They will do so through their own efforts and with complete self-respect. Contin- 
uous self-development of nations and individuals in the framework of effective 
cooperation with others is the sound and logical road to the higher standards of 
life which we all crave and seek.” 

The Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, in a speech at Ar- 
lington Cemetery on Memorial Day, 1942, affirmed the same peace ob- 
jectives announced by Secretary Hull. Speaking of our obligations to 
those who give their lives for freedom, he said: 

“I believe they will require that the victorious nations, joined with the United 
States, undertake forthwith during the period of the armistice the disarmament 
of all nations, as set forth in the Atlantic Charter, which ‘may threaten aggression 
outside of their frontiers.’ 

“T believe they will insist that the United Nations undertake the maintenance 
of an international police power in the years after the war to insure freedom 
from fear to peaceloving peoples until there is established that permanent system 
of general security promised by the Atlantic Charter. 

“Finally, I believe they will demand that the United Nations become the 

nucleus of a world organization of the future to determine the final terms of a 
just, an honest and a durable peace to be entered into after the passing of the 
period of social and economic chaos which will come inevitably upon the termina- 
tion of the present war, and after the completion of the initial and gigantic task of 
relief, of reconstruction and of rehabilitation which will confront the United Na- 
tions at the time of the armistice.” 
In this same address Mr. Welles also stressed the importance of Pan 
American collaboration as “a cornerstone in the world structure of the 
future.” In another address at a United Nation’s Rally in Baltimore 
on June eighteenth Mr. Welles emphasized the importance of the prin- 
ciple of economic collaboration enunciated in Article VII of the Lend- 
Lease Agreement with the Soviet Union. He also stated: 

“The final terms of the peace should wait until the immediate tasks of the 
transition period after the defeat of the Axis powers have been completed by 
the United Nations, and until the final judgments can be coolly and rationally 
rendered. But the organization through which the United Nations are to carry on 
their cooperation should surely be formed so far as practicable before the fires of 
war which have welded them together have cooled.” 

Vice President Wallace in a memorable address before the Free 
World Association in New York City on May eighth laid significant 
stress on what he termed to be the “people’s revolution”: 
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“We failed in our job after World War No. 1. We did not know how to go 
about it to build an enduring world-wide peace. We did not have the nerve to 
follow through and prevent Germany from rearming. We did not insist that she 
‘learn war no more’. We did not build a peace treaty on the fundamental doctrine 
of the people’s revolution. We did not strive wholeheartedly to create a world 
where there could be freedom from want for all the peoples. But by our very 
errors we learned much, and after this war we shall be in a position to utilize our 
knowledge in building a world which is economically, politically, and, I hope, 
spiritually sound. .. . 

“Some have spoken of the ‘American century.’ I say that the century on which 
we are entering—the century which will come out of this war—can be and must be 
the century of the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to sug- 
gest the freedoms and duties by which the common man must live. Everywhere 
the common man must learn to build his own industries with his own hands in a 
practical fashion. Everywhere the common man must learn to increase his pro- 
ductivity so that he and his children can eventually pay to the world community all 
that they have received. No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other 
nations. Older nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get started 
on the path to industrialization, but there must be neither military nor economic 
imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth century will not work in the people’s 
century which is now about to begin. India, China, and Latin America have a 
tremendous stake in the people’s century. As their masses learn to read and write, 
and as they become productive mechanics, their standard of living will double and 
treble. Modern science, when devoted wholeheartedly to the general welfare, has 
in it potentialities of which we do not yet dream. . . . And when the time of 
peace comes, the citizen will again have a duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing the 
lesser interest for the greater interest of the general welfare. Those who write the 
peace must think of the whole world. There can be no privileged peoples. We 
ourselves in the United States are no more a master race than the Nazis. And 
we cannot perpetuate economic warfare without planting the seeds of military 
warfare. We must use our power at the peace table to build an economic peace 
that is just, charitable, and enduring. 

“No compromise with Satan is possible. We shall not rest until all the victims 
under the Nazi yoke are freed. We shall fight for a complete peace as well as a 
complete victory. 

“The peopie’s revolution is on the march, and the devil and all his angels 
cannot prevail against it. They cannot prevail, for on the side of the people is 
the Lord.” 

Milo Perkins, Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
who stands high in the inner councils of the Administration in Wash- 
ington, stated in an address at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, on 
May twenty-fifth: 

“Our minds are now creating neat little compartments labeled pre-war, war 
and postwar, but these are like the labels of childhood, youth and manhood to 
the individual who lives through them. This is a single and continuous struggle 
to achieve one goal. Complete victory will not be won until there is a full and 
increasing use of the world’s resources to lift living standards from one end of 
this planet to the other. . . . Full-blast production for a gradually rising standard 
of living will be as necessary to win the peace as all-out production now is to 
win the war. It will be physically possible. Our number one postwar job will be 
to make it fiscally possible. If we can do that, private enterprise will enter upon 
an era of unparalleled activity. ... The plain people of this earth know what they 
want in the postwar period. Above all else they want to be wanted; they want a 
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chance to work and be useful. They want an income which will give them enough 
food and clothing and shelter and medical care to drive the fear of want from 
the family fireside. And they want these simple things within a society that 
guarantees their civil liberties.” 

John G. Winant, United States Ambassador to Great Britain, who 
evidently reflects the views of the Administration in Washington, fre- 
quently stresses the social revolutionary aspects of the war. In an ad- 
dress at Durham, England, on June sixth, he is reported to have said: 

“We must move on to a great social offensive if we are to win the war com- 
pletely. 

“The world of today and tomorrow demands courage. We have the courage 
to defeat poverty as we are defeating fascism and we must translate it into action 
with the same urgency and united purpose that we have won from our comrade- 
ship in this war. 

“What we want is not complicated. We have enough technical knowledge and 
organizing ability to respond to this awakening of the social conscience. We have 
enough courage. We must put it to use. When the war is done the drive for tanks 
must become a drive for houses. The drive for food to prevent the enemy from 
starving us must become a drive for food to satisfy the needs of all the people of 
all countries. 

“The drive for physical fitness in the forces must become a drive for bringing 
the death and sickness rates in the whole population down to the lowest possible 
level. The drive for man power in the war must become a drive for employment to 
make freedom from want a living reality. The drive for all-out war effort by the 
United Nations must become a drive for an all-out peace effort based on the same 
co-operation, willingness and sacrifice.” 

In another address before the Royal Empire Society in London Mr. 
Winant made a strong plea for a joint policy on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States in dealing with the social, racial, and 
economic problems of certain of the West Indies: 

“Tt has seemed to me for some time that there has been presented to both of 
our countries an opportunity to join in a common effort to develop a policy that 
would give a greater security to the peoples who live in the Atlantic islands off 
the coast of the Americas, under our separate jurisdiction, but now in several 
instances with a degree of joint responsibility because of our base-lease agree- 
ments, and yet without interference with sovereign rights. 

“Neither in land area nor in population is this task of great magnitude, but it 
represents to an annual degree the social, racial and economic problems that are 
part of responsible colonial government. Those problems can be solved by the 
joint effort of our two countries.” 

The above statements of the principles which should apply in the 
making of peace, though general in character and reflecting somewhat 
the personal bias of each of the speakers, enable us nevertheless to de- 
duce certain definite objectives of the greatest significance: 

I. The participation of the United States in an international police 

service for an indefinite period. 

II. Participation in some form of world organization. 

III. Participation in an international court of justice. 

IV. The removal of tariff barriers and economic restrictions in the 

way of greater freedom of international trade. 

V. The establishment of an international currency. 

VI. Participation of the United States in the economic reconstruc- 
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tion of other nations. 

VII. The collaboration of the United States with other nations for 
social welfare affecting nourishment, disease, unemployment, and 
higher standards of living in industry. 

Certain general comments may be made concerning these peace ob- 
jectives. First, that they are essentially altruistic in character. We are 
not asking for selfish rewards. We are not demanding vengeance and 
the punishment of the criminal aggressors. We are thinking solely in 
terms of world welfare. But this altruism is nothing but enlightened 
self-interest. The day of isolationism is past. We now realize that our 
own national welfare is inextricably connected with the welfare of other 
nations. 

Secondly: We realize that perpetual or intermittent world anarchy 
can only be averted by our acceptance of worldwide responsibilities 
to help maintain peace and order. 

Thirdly: We accept the fact of a great social revolution now sweep- 
ing the world, which compels us to revise our American system of un- 
restricted individualistic enterprise and to shift from the profit motive 
to the motive of human welfare as the ultimate object of all enterprise. 
This obviously will be a radical change and will involve partnership 
with other nations in great social reforms affecting the structure of in- 
ternational society. What these specific reforms will be we cannot 
readily foresee. We know, however, that the revolutionary changes al- 
ready accomplished in England and Europe will necessarily affect our 
whole economic and social system. 

Fourthly: These peace objectives, though not to be interpreted as 
international engagements, other than in a limited moral sense, neverthe- 
less are to be held as commitments to the peoples of the rest of the world, 
as well as to our own people. 

Whether the American people will adhere to these peace objectives 
in their entirety is naturally open to serious question. It will be exces- 
sively difficult for many Americans to adjust themselves to the necessity 
for such radical revolutionary changes in our economic and social sys- 
tem. It will not be easy to convince our people of the necessity for in- 
ternational police service over the entire globe for an indefinite period. 

President Wilson’s great misfortune was that he was unable to pre- 
pare the American people for so drastic a reversal of our traditional 
foreign policy. The task of President Roosevelt may be even more dif- 
ficult. Both proclaimed high ideals and bold principles for international 
peace and order. Wilson neither obtained the wholehearted support of 
other nations nor the support of his own people. When peace came our 
first concern was “to get the boys home” and return to “normalcy.” 
Roosevelt now has the gigantic task of educating and convincing the 
American people of the necessity of ending isolationism and of accept- 
ing our worldwide responsibilities. They must be made to see the in- 
escapable logic of the revolutionary trend of events. They must soberly 
accept the painful fact that it would be impossible, as well as unwise 
and dishonorable, “to get the boys home” when we have defeated and 
disarmed Germany, Japan, and Italy. Our own national self-interest de- 
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mands that world anarchy be averted at all cost. We must be made to 
realize that this will entail a profound dislocation of our whole national 
life, including the transfer of millions of men from industries and 
normal vocations for the reconstruction of world order. 

This process of educating American public opinion is one requiring 
superhuman effort and wisdom. It will require the loyal collaboration 
of official and civilian agencies alike. This crisis of civilization is so 
dreadful to contemplate that we cannot neglect any means of pre- 
paring wisely and courageously for our momentous responsibilities in 
the establishment and the maintenance of international peace and order. 

One most important factor in influencing public opinion will be the 
realization that the close collaboration of the United Nations for pur- 
poses of making war will logically have to be prolonged indefinitely 
during the transitional period for the making of peace. The pooling 
of military, economic, and other resources, notably in the case of the 
United States with England, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, is of 
the utmost, compelling significance. There is no sound reason to sup- 
pose that this close identification of the interests of the likeminded Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples should not continue indefinitely and even be 
strengthened in times of peace. The Lend-Lease Compact signed by the 
United States and Great Britain on February twenty-third, 1942, which 
has become the prototype for similar agreements with other nations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, is of deep significance. The text of Article VII 
is as follows: 

In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States 
of America by the government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to pro- 
mote advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. To that end they shall include provision for agreed ac- 
tion by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to partici- 
pation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employment and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
joint declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic con- 
ditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded governments. 

In pledging the signatory nations to full economic postwar collabora- 
tion this Compact points the way unmistakably to a closer cooperation 
in other important fields of international concern. Unlike the pro- 
nouncements of President Roosevelt and other officials in authority 
already cited, this peace objective is embodied in a formal interna- 
tional agreement with great binding force on the United States. 

Now that the peace objectives have been outlined our task will be 
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to make them more definite through careful preparation by experts; 
to make sure that they will be adequately implemented; and to build 
up an intelligent united support of our Government in its colossal 
labours to win the peace as well as the war. 





Children in the World for Which 
We Strive 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


OR the free Nations of the World, the terrible catastrophe of War 

came as an interruption to a period of great national and inter- 
national effort to better the conditions under which children are 
born and reared and prepare them for worthy citizenship under demo- 
cratic institutions. In our own Nation, four decenial child welfare con- 
ferences had been held under White House auspices—all but the first in 
the period following the first World War. The 1930 White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection had adopted the Children’s 
Charter, which expressed the aspirations of our people for every child, 
beginning with his right to spiritual and moral training, and to a home 
and the love and security which a home provides, and closing with the 
responsibility of local, State and Federal Governments for seeing that 
children of every race and creed have their chance for health, for edu- 
cation, and for social protection. The General Report adopted by the 
1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy was built 
around the theme, “Our Concern, Every Child,” and answered affirma- 
tively the questions, “Can a free people by conscious effort and thought- 
ful planning make certain that the needs of all their children will be met? 
Can they rear them so that their capacities will be developed for co- 
operative action in exercising the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy?” Internationally, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
adopted in 1923 the “Declaration of Geneva,” a statement of the rights 
of childhood which was published in thirty-seven languages and which 
inspired similar declarations by Inter-American and National confer- 
ences. 

Public recognition of the concern of civilization for the rights and 
opportunities of childhood was not confined to mere declarations. Year 
after year had been devoted to hard struggle against inertia, misunder- 
standing, and selfish interests; endeavor on the part of millions of 
mothers to learn how better to cherish and guide their children, and co- 
operative effort on the part of professional and lay groups. These ac- 
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tivities had been responsible in large part for cutting infant mortality 
in half, reducing maternal mortality, almost eliminating certain com- 
municable diseases, improving knowledge and practice of nutrition and 
of mental hygiene; lengthening the period of school attendance; lessen- 
ing or eliminating child labor; providing juvenile-court procedure and 
re-education for child delinquents; making available social-security bene- 
fits and public assistance for the children of widows and other needy 
mothers; introducing social services for children in areas where they 
had hitherto been unknown. In the United States, many types of service 
were not as universally provided as in many smaller, more compact and 
homogeneous countries, but in the years since 1935, especially, great 
progress had been made through the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and local communities. Internationally, the Social 
Questions Section of the League of Nations, inter-American activities 
under various auspices, and other international activities had given in- 
formation and encouragement which greatly stimulated child-welfare 
activities within nations. 

The impact of war has had the effect of causing reexamination of the 
programs and standards of peacetime and in some cases serious loss of 
ground that had been gained in child-welfare through a generation of 
effort. On the other hand, countries such as Great Britain, which felt 
to the full the meaning of “total war,” were forced to an awareness of 
the importance of measures for maintaining for children as much ma- 
terial and emotional security as possible, for conserving their opportu- 
nities for education and wholesome recreation, and for removing chil- 
dren in exposed “target” areas to zones of greater safety, at the same 
time developing as comprehensive a network of civilian protection serv- 
ices as possible. Thus England, instead of reducing its maternal and 
child health and social services, has greatly expanded them to meet war- 
time needs, and has learned that many things which formerly were re- 
garded as “frills”—such as child-guidance services—are vital necessities. 
The sharing of the dangers, the agony, and the hardships of war has 
tended, moreover, to impel the English people to think in terms of far 
greater equality of opportunity for children once the victory has been 
won and peace has been achieved. 

It is the children of occupied territories, in Europe and in the Orient, 
whose losses have been immeasurable and irredeemable for this and 
perhaps for several generations. Thousands of such children are or- 
phaned, homeless, starving or seriously undernourished, without medical 
care, lacking teachers, school rooms and textbooks, forced to labor at an 
early age, and hopeless and despairing. Statistical evidence of what is 
happening in Axis-dominated countries is lacking, but irrefutable testi- 
mony is available. One hears of areas where practically every baby 
born into the world dies in infancy. If this be an exaggeration, at least 
the infant death rate and the incidence of grave malnutrition and actual 
starvation are appalling. These children must be the first concern of 
the United Nations after order is restored in areas redeemed from the 
oppressor. Moreover, as soon as supplies can be gotten into these areas 
without the risk of their assisting the Axis Nations directly or indirectly, 
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provision for housing, food, clothing, medical supplies, and professional 
services needed in relief and reconstruction should be made. 

Exploration of the broad range of problems of economic and social 
reconstruction, with special reference to the children who must be our 
first concern, must take full account of the great range of differences in 
various countries and regions with respect to the need for help and the 
possibilities for international cooperation in giving such help. 

The tasks of relief and reconstruction will require the participation 
of qualified civilian and military personnel, both men and women, under 
conditions appropriate to military necessity, the maintenance of law and 
order, and the encouragement of responsible action through national 
and local authorities. Among the basic principles which should govern 
such reconstruction are the following: 

(1) Encouragement of initiative and responsibility in national populations as 
promptly as possible; 

(2) Special emphasis in all resettlement and reconstruction plans, on the re- 
establishment and maintenance of the family unit and the assurance of 
some degree of economic security for that unit; 

(3) Full utilization of effective manpower in public or private employment 
which contributes to physical and social reconstruction. 

(4) Provision for the integration of orphaned and homeless children into nor- 
mal community activities and relationships as soon as possible, with special 
opportunities for their education and guidance. 

Beyond the problems of the reconstruction period, but determined 
by the degree of our success in dealing with these problems, lie our aims 
for the children of the period when a just and ordered peace shall have 
been established. 

Plans for children in the post-war world were given major considera- 
tion by the Eighth Pan American Child Congress, which met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 2 to 9, 1942, with delegates from all the American 
Republics in attendance. The section of the Final Act adopted by the 
Congress dealing with this subject states: 

“The measures we now take to protect the child will determine to a large 
extent the consideration which he will receive in plans for the post-war world, 
because the future grows out of the present and is determined by its aspira- 
tions and its efforts to make these aspirations a reality; 

“When the war ends we shall have to face a period of social reorganization 
made necessary by population movements and social changes consequent to the 
return to a new way of life, requiring the readaptation of the soldiers and 
others engaged in war work or in activities related to war conditions; 

“During the war and reconstruction period, normal family and commu- 
nity life will be disrupted for large numbers of children due to absence from 
home, death or illness of one or both parents; lack of essentials of life—food, 
clothing, housing, health and medical care—in sufficient quantity and of ade- 
quate quality to secure normal development of children; interruption of trans- 
portation facilities; lack of agricultural workers for the planting and harvesting 
of crops; restrictions in relation to materials available for civilian use; and 
many other factors related to war operations; inadequate training and care of 
children due to lack of continuing parental supervision, and of properly quali- 
fied personnel . . . and in these post-war situations the reintegration of the 
family and the special needs of children will need to be kept constantly in 
mind.” 
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In order to restate and reaffirm the objectives of the Americas for 
their children and the importance of those objectives in the planning for 
that just and lasting peace for which the Nations of the Americas look 
forward, the Child Congress adopted a “Declaration of Opportunities 
for Children,” built upon the following principles: 

I. Family life—Opportunity, for every child to grow up within the loving care 

and affectionate discipline of family life. 

II. Health—Opportunity, for every child to obtain the essential elements of 
wholesome, healthful living—good nutrition, healthful recreation and suf- 
ficient rest—and to learn to give due value to physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual development; not only from the point of view of his personal welfare, 
but of the welfare of those who surround him. 

III. Education—Opportunity, for every child, to discover his special abilities, and 
to secure education and training to develop these powers—mental, physical, 
and spiritual—during the years necessary to achieve full development. 

IV. Responsibility and work—Opportunity, for every child to develop responsi- 
bility and to learn to participate in the life of the community. 

V. Leisure time—Opportunity, for every child to use creatively part of his free 
time in developing skills and practicing activities of his choice, individual as 
well as social. 

VI. Citizenship—Opportunity, for every child as a citizen to take his place in 
the life of the community. 

VII. Finally opportunity for every child to take part, creatively, in transforming 
the raw materials of human life into usefulness or beauty—as artist or 
craftsman; as worker on the soil or in mine, mill, or factory; as a member 
of organizations for community betterment; or as scholar, scientist, or spir- 
itual leader. 

The Eighth Pan American Child Congress was not content with a 
simple statement of opportunities that should be sought for all children 
in the world of the future which we are now striving to make possible. 
It considered the plans that should be made, beginning now, to achieve 
these objectives. First of all, achievement of world peace, collective 
security, and international collaboration in exchange of information, 
technical knowledge, and professional personnel is essential. In the 
second place, national action is necessary along the following lines: 

A. National policies assuring to all access to economic opportunity. 

B. Development of positive policies relating to food production and consump- 
tion and education in food habits necessary to assure a good level of nutri- 
tion for all. 

C. Social security provisions against the hazards of death, illness, and unem- 
ployment. 

D. Provision of public assistance for those who do not have access to gainful 
employment or social security benefits necessary to maintain an adequate 
standard of living. 

E. Encouragement of the development of nation-wide services for the health, 
education and welfare of people and especially children. 

In the third place, the Congress affirmed that action by local commu- 
nities is necessary to make available to all citizens in accordance with 
their needs community services for health, education, recreation and 
social welfare. 

Two other points were included in the statement of plans that should 
be made for children, namely, recognition by parents of their responsi- 
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bilities for providing for the physical, intellectual, and religious needs 
of their children; and emphasis by all in a position to mold and influ- 
ence the cultural life of the nations upon the fundamental human rights 
which a free society must cherish and uphold. 

The recommendations that have been cited were adopted with a view 
to plans for the children of the western hemisphere, and to the methods 
by which inter-American cooperation in attaining the goals set forth 
could be extended and strengthened. They have much wider applica- 
tion, however, for the children of the United Nations and the organiza- 
tion of world-wide collaboration in the post-war period. As we are 
living through a period of global war, so we must prepare for the 
organization of the world for a peace in which conflict and strife are 
confined within limits of order and justice, and permeated with regard 
for the dignity and the worth of the human personality. In such a 
world the interests of the child are of transcendent importance, not only 
for the sake of the children and their preparation for world citizenship, 
but also because they lead out into wider fields of planning and of ac- 
tion. Elsewhere this writer has stated that “So simple an objective as the 
feeding of every hungry child may lead to the reconstruction of the 
economic life of Nations.” Indeed, the nutrition studies of the League 
of Nations just prior to the outbreak of hostilities, together with such 
studies as those by the Brookings Institution, “America’s Capacity to 
Produce” and “America’s Capacity to Consume,” were showing how an 
enlightened, world-wide nutrition policy could lead to most desirable 
modifications of existing patterns of production and distribution. Ex- 
panded markets for housing, food, and clothing based on increased buy- 
ing power and rising standards of living are causes as well as results of 
an expanding economy, as truly as mass production of automobiles or 
airplanes. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations gave limited recognition to 
the social welfare aspects of world organization. In adhering to the 
covenant, the members of the League undertook certain obligations with 
reference to fair and humane conditions of labor, supervision over exe- 
cution of agreement with regard to traffic in women and children, and 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; and steps in matters of in- 
ternational concern for the prevention and control of diseases. These 
undertakings formed the basis for the work of the International Labor 
Organization and the Advisory Committee on Social Questions of the 
League of Nations. In writing of this phase of the League’s work, Elsa 
Castendyck, of the staff of the Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, states: 

“A review of the reports of the early meetings of the Advisory Committee 
indicates that it was soon apparent that regulation and control were not 
enough. There was evident need for a center for exchange of information, for 
inquiry into the nature and extent of certain social problems, and for formu- 
lation of acceptable standards and encouragement of their application in 
practice.”1 


1Social Questions and World Organization, by Elsa Castendyck, American 
Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C 
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Review of the experience of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, other world-wide organizations, and Inter- 
American cooperation in advancing the welfare of children is important 
as a basis for plans for international organizations at the close of the 
present conflict. Research, information, and advisory service and re- 
gional conferences were the chief reliance of the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organization. Direct service for child feeding, 
child relief, child care, and civilian reconstruction has been given by 
many privately supported international organizations and by national 
organizations with international programs. Exchange of students for 
undergraduate and professional training and of experienced adminis- 
trators for observation, teaching, and consultation has been developed 
under both public and private auspices. Conferences and Congresses in 
various fields have afforded opportunity for stimulation of interest, ex- 
change of ideas and experience, and professional fellowship. All of 
these methods, together with actual services rendered in certain areas, 
are being extensively developed under various programs of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation, which has received great impetus and enlarged support 
in the past three years. 

The Eighth Pan American Child Congress devoted major attention 
to the ways in which inter-American cooperation for child welfare could 
be extended and strengthened, especially through the reorganization and 
if possible the enlargement of the resources of the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Childhood, established with 
headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, as a result of the action of 
earlier child congresses. The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor is carrying on a small program of inter-American 
activity in maternal and child health and social service under the inter- 
American program of the Department of State, and in collaboration with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and the Montevideo 
Institute. Emphasis is placed on opportunities for professional study; 
observation visits of those responsible for the administration of child- 
health and child-welfare programs, and consultation service to the 
American Republics on request of their governments. The Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress recommended that “the Governments of the 
American Republics possessing greater technical experience in the pro- 
tection of childhood, render assistance, through official or private insti- 
tutions, to countries which may require such assistance.” 

Experience in inter-American cooperation, continuing through the 
war period, and the earlier international work of the League of Nations 
and other agencies with international programs, together with experience 
in National leadership and stimulation of child welfare services, par- 
ticularly in countries with a Federal system of government, yield cer- 
tain suggestions for future world-wide collaboration, which have been 
well summarized by Miss Castendyck as follows: 

“With the collapse of a great experiment in collective security and with 

a world torn asunder by war, what is the outlook for the future? Through 
the ages the peoples of the world have sought to establish individual and na- 
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tional prosperity within their lands but have been competitors in the acquisi- 
tion of material wealth and resources. A new approach sought to establish an 
order in which there would be recognition of the fact that the community of 
human interests is inescapable. It attempted to establish worldwide acceptance 
of the fact that human life is human life wherever it may exist, and of the fact 
that the individual is of value and importance to the world regardless of his 
national or racial ties. While there is no controversy regarding the inalienable 
claim of humanity to protection through the application to its needs of the 
best knowledge that human experience has developed in mankind’s long his- 
tory, the present conflict proves clearly that honest research and compilation of 
knowledge are not enough and have no practical and enduring effect unless 
they are accompanied by an appreciation of the worth and value of the 
individual. . . . 

“Finally, the close interrelation of social welfare and employment and 
general physical well-being seems to demand the establishment of an organiza- 
tion that will insure exceedingly close co-operative relations between the field 
of social welfare and the fields of labor and of health. Social welfare work 
leans heavily on these and other related fields. A partnership based on broad, 
mutual acceptance and action is needed if the insecurity, degradation, and 
bitterness that will follow this conflict are to be overcome. It has been said 
that the basis for closer relations in international affairs lies, not in common 
economic interests, geographical proximity, a common race, or a common gov- 
ernment, but in the holding of common values. It remains for us to find the 
means of assuring appreciation of the need for these common values and of 
the importance of their continuation.” 





The Lost Generation 


You were the Lost Generation, decadent, nerveless, slack 
(Born to the sound of the guns and of death dropping down from 
the air) 
You slouched to your casual dates with a languorous curve to your back, 
And we didn’t admire your manners, and loathed the length of 
your hair. 
* o . 


Youth of the Lost Generation, sons of the men that were, 
Taught to be men by women who made you all that you are, 
How could you grow to be men, who have grown to be gods of the Air, 
Who have set in the skies for our nerving a flame of Faith like a 
star? 
o * . 


Each night we crouch by the fireplace, and listen with tight-held breath 
Humbled to tears in wonder, strengthened to tears in pride, 

As the Youth which we dared to pity makes casual date with Death, 
And, fired by a spirit we know not, goes off on its deathless ride. 


A. A. MILNE. 
Extract from “Behind the Lines.” 








The Struggle for Intellectual Freedom 
in Historic China* 


By HU SHIH 
Ambassador of China to the United States 


T is a great pleasure and a great honor to speak with Dr. Koht on 

this question of intellectual freedom. It is most fitting that the 
main speaker of this occasion should be my esteemed friend Dr. Koht, 
the biographer of Ibsen, one of the greatest champions of intellectual 
freedom in the modern world. 

In his immortal play, “An Enemy of the People,” Ibsen has given 
us a most dramatic picture of the struggle for intellectual freedom in a 
situation where the announcement of a scientifically ascertained truth 
is supposed to be against the material welfare of the entire community 
and is therefore to be suppressed by the explicit wish and the combined 
authority of that community. And Dr. Stockmann, the hero of the play, 
who claims the right to speak the truth under all circumstances, is there- 
fore named “An enemy of the people” by the unanimous vote of his 
fellow citizens. 

This play best illustrates what Dr. Leland has said about intellectual 
freedom being more precarious in the fields of investigation which touch 
our emotions or our political, cultural, social or economic opinions. 
That is the heart of the problem. The freedom to search for truth and 
to announce the results of the research does not form a serious problem, 
except when those results are considered to be in conflict with the vener- 
ated traditional beliefs, or supposed to be against the interest and wel- 
fare of the community. Socrates, Jesus of Nazareth and the latter day 
martyrs in religion, philosophy and science were persecuted, not because 
they told the truth as they saw it, but because the truths they told were 
regarded’ as against some sacred tradition and therefore against the 
public interest of the community. 

Intellectual freedom, therefore, is the freedom to tell the truth even 
though the telling of it hurts the feelings of the guardians of the sacred 
tradition or public morals or common welfare of society. In other 
words, intellectual freedom is a species of the freedom of speech, free- 
dom of opinion, freedom of the press, or freedom of religion, the exer- 
cise of which is supposedly in conflict with some fundamental aspect of 
an established tradition or general welfare of the community. 

At the very end of Ibsen’s play “An Enemy of the People”, Dr. 








*Address by the Chinese Ambassador at the dinner of the Institute on World 
Organization, on the general theme “Intellectual Freedom and World Understand- 
ing” held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., Tuesday evening, May 12, 1942. 
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Stockmann announced that he had made another discovery: that the 
greatest man in the world is he who stands most alone. A Chinese 
reader of that announcement is invariably reminded of a great saying 
of Mencius, the Chinese sage of the 4th Century B.C., whose moral and 
intellectual authority is second only to Confucius. “The great man,” 
says Mencius, “is he who cannot be tempted by wealth and honor, who 
cannot be budged by poverty and lowliness, and who cannot be subju- 
gated by authority and power: such a man is called the Great Man.” 
Only such a man can be the champion and the fighter for intellectual 
freedom against the dead weight of tradition and in defiance of persecu- 
tion brought against him in the name of the common welfare of society, 
the state or the church. 

It was easy for Chinese thinkers in the time of Confucius and Men- 
cius to seek truths and to teach them publicly, because theirs was an age 
of separate, independent and rival states when a thinker exiled from one 
state could find asylum and refuge in another. It was somewhat like the 
Europe after the Reformation and before the conquest by Hitler, where- 
in a book suppressed in Rome could be published in Leyden, Holland; 
: and a heretic persecuted in France could be welcomed in Geneva or 
London. 

But it was very difficult for Chinese thinkers to find intellectual 
; freedom under the unified Empire within which there was practically no 
| political asylum for the persecuted. It is, therefore, the greatest glory in 
Chinese intellectual history that throughout these 21 centuries of unified 
Empire life there has been maintained a tradition of comparative free- 
dom and independence of thought and research,—thought that often 
came in open conflict with the established tradition of the great re- 
ligions; and research that often resulted in historical, philological and 
philosophical discoveries openly at variance with the traditional au- 
thority of the Schools. 

Broadly speaking there were three periods of struggle for intellectual 
freedom under the Empire. The first period, from the Ist century A.D. 
to the 3rd century, was a period in which courageous thinkers sought 
to criticize and overthrow the ideas and beliefs of the religious and 
philosophical tradition of the Han Empire. The greatest leader of this 
period was Wang Chung whose Lun Hong has been translated into 
English by the German Sinologue Dr. A. Forks, consisting of about 
eighty essays, most of which aimed at exposing the fallacies of the 
various ideas and practices of the religion of the Empire and the people. 
Wang Chung said that the superstitious beliefs and practices and the 
forged books and documents of his Age often made his blood boil and 
f } his hands itch to write and that his sole object was to sift the false from 
the true, and the spurious from the authentic. 

; The second period of the Chinese struggle for intellectual freedom 
covered the medieval period during which the doctrines and practices of 
1 the great medieval religions of Buddhism and Taoism were subjected 
‘ to severe criticism and courageous doubt. This critical spirit existed 
both within the religious schools and among those who were their ex: 
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ponents. Courageous thinking among the Buddhists themselves, for 
example, gave rise to the newer schools of liberal and even radical 
thought, such as the various schools of Ch’en or Zen Buddhism. The 
severe criticisms of the Confucianist scholars against the medieval re- 
ligions, on the other hand, brought about several persecutions against 
Buddhism and finally resulted in the revival of classical Chinese thought 
after the 10th century A.D. One of the great heroes of this period was 
Han Yu whose memorials to the throne attacking the established religion 
of Buddhism caused his political exile in 819 by the order of the Em- 
peror, but whose critical writings laid the foundation for the cultural 
renaissance in the subsequent centuries. 

The third period of struggle for intellectual freedom included the 
long period of Rational philosophy from the 11th century to the 19th 
century. Practically all the founders of the great schools of Rational 
philosophy of various ages were subjected to political persecution, pro- 
scription, exile and sometimes bodily punishment. Sometimes thinkers 
were persecuted because of their courage to preach unorthodox doctrines 
and to found new schools of thought. But in most cases persecution 
befell those courageous scholars who were exercising their traditional 
right of out-spoken censure and criticism against political corruption 
and misrule. Some of these censors were punished by torture or even 
by death. But the struggle for free and out-spoken criticism went on. 
As a philosopher in the early 17th century expressed it, “There are two 
things supreme in the world: Authority and Reason. Of the two Reason 
is the more supreme; because in the history of the struggle of courage- 
ous scholars against despotic governments, Reason always ultimately 
triumphs. Therefore, Reason is more supreme than political authority.” 
That best expresses the spirit of Chinese warriors in the fight for free- 
dom of thought and criticism. 

Throughout the last 300 years the struggle for intellectual freedom 
has taken a more constructive form and has stood on a more solid 
foundation. The scholars who sought to overthrow the great authority 
of the established commentaries, have gradually perfected a more effec- 
tive weapon in the form of a scientific methodology. They have swept 
away traditional scholarship by resorting to the most ancient lexicons 
and by perfecting a philological and archaeological approach to the 
study of the classical works. To all appearances, these scientific scholars 
have succeeded in avoiding the glamorous persecutions. But the spirit 
of independent thinking and courageous doubting has pervaded the 
thought and scholarship of three centuries. 

Mr. Wu Ching-heng, the oldest living philosopher of present-day 
China, told me this story. As a young man in his teens he was pre- 
sented to the Master of the famous Nan Tsing Academy at Kiangyin. 
When he entered the room he saw a scroll on the wall with eight charac- 
ters written in the large and bold writing of the Master of the Academy, 
which in translation says, “Seek the truth and do not compromise.” 
Mr. Wu said that those 8 words left so indelible an impression on his 
youthful mind that he has cherished them throughout his long life. 
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Last year I brought to the Library of Congress a collection of my 
father’s unpublished manuscripts for safe keeping. I pointed out a 
very striking thing to Dr. A. W. Hummel, Chief of the Division of 
Orientalia in the Library. Some of my father’s writings were notes kept 
by him in an old-fashioned academy in Shanghai over 70 years ago. 
These notes were written on regulation blanks printed by the academy 
for the use of the students. On the top of every page was printed a 
motto in red which read in part: 

“The student must first learn to approach the subject in a spirit 
of doubt . . . . The philosopher Chang Tsai (1020-1077 A.D.) 
used to say: ‘If you can doubt at points where other people feel 
no impulse to doubt, then you are making progress.’” . 

Approach every subject in the spirit of doubt; seek the truth; do not 
compromise. That has been the spirit of the Chinese thinkers who have 
kept burning the torch of intellectual freedom throughout the ages. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that in the international 
aspect of this question, my people are now fighting a terribly hard war 
because my people who have always regarded doubt as a virtue and 
criticism as a right do not wish to be dominated by a people who con- 
demn all thinking as dangerous. 





Intellectual Freedom As a Basis for 
World Understanding’ 


By CHARLES A. THOMPSON 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State 


T first thought our topic this evening may recall that incident from 
Alice in Wonderland, when Alice in the course of a long, long fall 
down the rabbit-hole, put her mind to wonder how far she had fallen, 
and what Latitude and Longitude she had got to. She had not the 
slightest notion “what Latitude was, or Longitude either, but she thought 
they were nice grand words to say.” In the world as it is today, intel- 
lectual freedom and world understanding may seem merely nice grand 
words to say. But Dr. Koht has already made clear the biting actuality 
of the subject of our discussion, and its relation to the goals for which 
we fight. 

We may therefore extend a vote of appreciation to those who framed 
the topic of the evening, for there is a vital logic which links intellectual 
freedom and world understanding. We cannot have real understanding 
between two men or between two peoples, unless they know each other, 
and know the truth about each other; and as Dr. Leland has pointed out, 
we cannot get truth without freedom. On the other hand, Dr. Koht 


*An address delivered at a dinner of the Institute on World Organization, Wash- 
ington, May 12, 1942. 
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has reminded us that without fundamental understanding among men 
of all nations, freedom in any one nation is not secure. 

Intellectual freedom, which was the basis of the three freedoms of 
the Declaration of Independence, is likewise the basis of the four free- 
doms that, as enunciated by President Roosevelt, have given hope and 
definite aim to anguished millions throughout the world: freedom of 
speech and of worship, freedom from want and from fear. 

Irwin Edman, commenting recently on Spinoza’s treatise on civil 
and religious liberty noted Spinoza’s argument that these liberties are 
“simply the permissive conditions for the free life of the spirit. The 
importance of maintaining political freedom is that there may be, in a 
deeper sense, human freedom, the flowering of the spirit in the diverse 
and spontaneous and contagious ways in which it does flower in the 
creative mind and in the lyric arts of the world. In the long run and 
in the most fundamental analysis, the democratic faith is this: that 
those institutions are worth living for and dying for which promote 
the flowering of life in individuals.” 

But intellectual freedom means diversity of thought and ideals. Ob- 
viously its manifestations cannot be shaped to fit a superimposed pat- 
tern without losing their validity. Every people of the world in the 
expression of its art shows that cultural uniformity in post-war progress 
is no more to be expected than it is to be desired. The very nature of 
Chinese writing, for example, makes of a poem written in that language 
a work of art beautiful to the eye as well as to the ear, with an in- 
trinsic textual beauty that words in our Roman script or type—or for 
that matter, in German or Russian or Greek or Hebrew—cannot hope 
to attain. On the other hand the words of English speech, the blend- 
ing of Latin with Saxon syllables, the fact that “there is silver in the 
bronze,” makes our speech perhaps the most subtle and at the same 
time most sonorous organ of the modern world for the utterance of 
poetry. The Norwegian way of life finds an autochthonous expression 
in its folk-arts, in its virile and vigorous sports, in its noble music, 
that marks it as highly individual among the cultures of the world. A 
piece of woven cloth or a pottery bowl from Norway or from China or 
from the United States will be created to meet the same human need 
of clothing or sustenance but it will bear in its shape and fabric and 
decoration the marks of its origin, revealing widely different attitudes 
toward art and life. National cultures, indeed, are often so divergent 
in method that it requires education of eye and ear as well as mind 
for them to be adequately appreciated one by another and intellectual 
freedom therefore makes for diversity. More than that, it may pro- 
voke clash and difference; it may be disruptive, even destructive. How 
then can it make for unity of ideal, for solidarity of sentiment in the 
post-war world? 

As an oblique approach to this question, I should like to suggest 
that we have had perhaps too much emphasis on friendship and good 
will as goals for international relations. Some of you may have noticed 
the slap at programs of cultural relations taken by Nicholas John Spyk- 
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man in his thought-provoking book, America’s Strategy in World 
Politics. He asserts that a program of cultural rapprochement as an 
avenue toward political cooperation between nations, rests on two basic 
fallacies, a psychological one and a political one. The first is the belief 
that people who are “fundamentally different” will necessarily like 
each other as they become better acquainted. The second fallacy, as he 
puts it, is “the naive idea that, in a world of power politics, states 
cooperate because their populations admire each other.” 

I must confess to some sympathy with Spykman’s irritation, for it 
is evident that he is writing in irritation. Too often have we assumed 
that mutual acquaintance across frontiers will make for a rose-tinted 
Utopia, and forgotten that people who know each other well along Main 
Street are by that knowledge not purged of evil intent. But Spykman 
I think is wrong in his major premise. The purpose of cultural rela- 
tions is not to make people like each other; it is to make people under- 
stand each other. To put the matter on a strictly practical basis, it is 
a very good thing to understand the nature and motives of one’s friend, 
and it is a very needful thing so to understand one’s foe. Mutual under- 
standing among peoples is extremely useful, irrespective of whether, 
politically, they are allied, hostile or indifferent. In case understanding 
does lead to friendship, so much the better. But if it does not, as it 
cannot in all cases, understanding has by no means lost its value. 

Understanding then is enriched by all the diverse gifts which intellec- 
tual freedom can bring; William Ernest Hocking, in his significant ar- 
ticle on “What Man Can Make of Man” published in a recent issue of 
Fortune, has noted that “modernity, taking freedom as a good in itself, 
has forgotten what freedom at first was for .... The objects of freedom 
have tended to run shallow.” Freedom if genuine must be generous. 
It cannot be hoarded. It must be spent. It is not a treasure that one 
man or one country possesses but a good to be mutually shared, safe- 
guarded, and guaranteed. When we now say, Give us liberty or give 
us death, we mean, Give us not only freedom for a man to achieve his 
individual destiny but freedom to work toward a world in which all 
men, having life, shall have also as an inalienable right the opportunity 
to make life fruitful, to receive their just reward for their labor, to 
live in security in a productive, ordered world. 

The bishops of Norway, steadfastly refusing to yield one jot of 
their rights as dignitaries of their Church and shepherds of their peo- 
ple; the educators of China, teaching 50,000 students in six more uni- 
versities that refuse to close their doors in spite of impoverishment and 
constant danger: these are among the living proofs that intellectual 
freedom is the basis of our cultures. Holding to it, under all their 
manifold differences of expression, the democracies are united. Lacking 
it, they would never have existed at all. 

Intellectual freedom has truth as its goal. Understanding among 
peoples must have truth as its basis. Wisdom long since enshrined 
both verities in a phrase that acquires fresh vigor in this crisis of our 
time; Truth will make you free. 











A Symposium upon Religion in a 


War-torn World 


By RUSSELL J. CLINCHY, D.D. 
Minister of the Center Church (Congregational), Hartford, Conn. 


S the convenor of this symposium I want to acknowledge with grati- 
tude the cooperation of my colleagues in the ministry who have 
taken the time and thought to participate in this discussion. Different 
denominations, and different points of view are represented here—one 
of the contributors is a pacifist and it would be interesting to see if the 
readers can discover which one it is—but all of them are convinced that 
religion has both a function in, and a message for, a world at war. 

There are several observations which may be made at the beginning 
of such a discussion. 

No one who is emotionally or mentally secure desires war. This 
means that God, and most men and women, do not want war to occur. 
There are people who start wars but they are psychopathic cases who are 
so emotionally and mentally insecure that they need compensations of 
glory and power to make up for their defects. Germany and Japan did 
not start this war for reasonable ends. Both countries could have 
worked out their destinies in an amazingly fruitful way with the cooper- 
ation of other nations. Their demands for resources and materials were 
being met over and over again, but their demands of pride were not, 
and so for glory and power they threw the world into war. 

Then we must remember that God, who does not desire violence, still 
allows war to break out because His law is that there shall be order 
before there can be peace. We so easily fall into the error of believing 
that God desires quiet so much that He would be willing to have dis- 
order reign in His world. But the whole story of man is that God 
insists on orderly ways before quiet ways. There is an old mystical 
phrase which describes peace as the tranquility of order, and there are 
no words that better describe the ways of God. God’s peace is the tran- 
quility of order. 

Upon this basis, then, we need to remember that just as disease, if 
left unchecked, can destroy the health of the body, so evil can obliterate 
the areas of good if allowed to do so. We know that a city and culture 
like that of Carthage was erased from the face of the earth by those who 
opposed it with violence. The same was true of the Aztec civilization in 
Central and South America—destroyed intellectually and spiritually, 
as well as materially, by conquerors. It is true that the forces of evil, 
if left unchecked, can destroy the forms of human living. 

Religion has always taken this realistic view of life and has pro- 
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claimed that there is a moral difference between the force of disease 
and the force of health. It is not force, but what the force is used for, 
which determines its significance. The force of disease seeks to destroy. 
The force of health seeks to restore and nourish. To maintain that the 
force of evil should not be resisted by the force of health is to maintain 
an absurdity about life, and religion has never been an absurdity. 

Instead, religion has sought to bring to man the endless resources 
and powers of the eternal God whose judgments are true and righteous 
altogether, and whose mind and will are at the heart of the universe. 
Peace is the tranquility which arises out of obedience to the moral 
order of God. The Gospel is that there are two ways of the grace of 
God which enable us to achieve such relationship. One has been men- 
tioned by one of my colleagues, the redeeming power of the new birth 
through the mercy of Christ. The other is the power of God which can 
be found by man just when the resources of our human life run out. 
This is the Gospel of God. 





By T. GUTHRIE SPEERS, D.D. 
Minister of the Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


ELIGION has an indispensable part to play in preparing the way 

for a new and better world. 

(1) The evangelistic responsibility. We must work with God for 
the conversion of men and women everywhere so that they will give 
their supreme loyalty and love to Christ. This has been the basic respon- 
sibility of the Church in all generations. It is a greater responsibility 
than ever in our time. Our nation is lacking in spiritual power and 
quality and purpose. The first step toward a better world order on the 
part of countless individuals is that they should make personal dedica- 
tion of their lives to Christ. The transformation of individuals is not 
the only requirement for a better world. But it is the first step. And no 
better world can ever be had without first having better people. 

(2) Living religion can help people to expect social changes. One 
great danger for America is that our citizens will do at the close of 
the present war, what was so largely done at the close of the last war— 
namely grow disgusted with world responsibility, try to get out from 
under such a load, and go back to “the good old days” of social and 
moral irresponsibility as a nation. That must not happen again. Re- 
ligious people should be the ones who above all others see that some- 
thing different happens this time. Religious people believe that God 
is a living God and that His purpose for mankind is not static. They 
must therefore be open always to the possibility of change. This is one 
reason for the continuing study by groups in local churches, of the bases 
of a just and righteous peace. Such a study will slowly accustom us not 
only to the necessity for change but to some of the changes that must 
actually be made. 

(3) Constantly recognize Christ as Judge. He is not primarily on 
one side or the other in this conflict. He is above the conflict judging 
all our plans and purposes. We need Him there. Our own pet plans 
can be very inadequate or selfish. Our own bitter prejudices can drive 
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us far off the right course. But if an increasing number of people can 
be taught to bring their lives and ali their thinking to the judgment seat 
of Christ, then we shall find that our purposes are being molded more 
and more in the form which God wants them to take. No man-made 
new order will be any better than the old one. But religion can mean 
the opening of the minds of men and the sensitizing of the consciences 
of men to the thoughts and purposes of God until the next phase of our 
common history will be less man-made and more God-made. 

(4) Religion can supply the dynamic. Men must believe that a 
better world is possible. The physical and spiritual exhaustion of this 
war may make it impossible for men to believe in a better future ex- 
cept as they have unshakable faith in God. But such faith must be 
backed by courage and endurance and unselfishness if the better world 
is to be brought into being. This all important spiritual dynamic comes 
through religion. 





By HAROLD E. NICELY, D.D. 
Minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


HAT will be the contribution of religion to a stable world order? 

In its broadest sense there is no answer to the question, for no one 
can draw the line between religion and non-religion in the influences 
that make history. Religion never operates in a vacuum. It works 
through scientific research, industrial management, political leadership, 
and good will expressed in wise statesmanship may be religion’s large 
but unmeasured contribution to the peace of mankind. Who can say 
where the influence of religion began and ended in the life of Woodrow 
Wilson? But none will gainsay its deep significance for such men. 

However, if we limit our consideration to religion as it is expressed 
by churches and societies of believers, we may hope for a two-fold 
contribution toward world order. The first is the insistent word of true 
religion that the foundation of society is right human relationships. 
These cannot be right apart from integrity. If the word of nations can 
be trusted, there are possibilities of further dealings in every field of 
human interest. If, however, the word that is given conceals a threat 
or dark intention, peace is impossible. There can be no stable world 
order erected on falsehood or suspicion. 

But honesty among men and nations is not enough. Religion de- 
clares that God’s central requirement is justice in human dealings. In 
any great social upheaval we come face to face with the question of 
the rights of men; not only the rights secured by law, but the deeper 
rights by which laws and codes and systems must finally be judged. 
The soul of man requires respect. A child of the Eternal cannot be out- 
raged by tyranny of any kind. Whatever impoverishes a human life, 
robbing it of its intended splendor, or whatever enslaves a human life, 
preventing its potential growth and usefulness, should be named for 
what it is, a deadly poison, a formula for war. 

Moreover, the justice that respects the rights of others must be ac- 
companied by the mercy that seeks their good. Justice in certain cir- 
cumstances can be merely the counsel of non-interference. But in days 
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of famine or pestilence the pain and bewilderment of great groups of 
people can only be relieved by the spirit of compassion. This is both 
the positive expression of good will making for brotherhood, which re- 
ligion enjoins, and it is also the preventive of those desperate situations 
which desperate men may use as cause or pretext for making war. 

But no one is capable of perfect justice (for no one is free from the 
bias of his own nature and position) ; nor is good will stronger in our 
natures than its opposite, unless by the grace of God we transcend our 
self-love and egoism, and this only as we walk humbly with our God. 

Such justice, mercy and humility are not to be separated from the 
hard questions of man’s daily existence. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, as Jesus said. But neither can he live without it, as Jesus also 
said by every word of concern for the poor and downtrodden, and 
bread, hours, rates, wages, employment are not merely “materialistic” 
affairs, but the concrete instances in which ideals touch life with re- 
demptive influence. 

These are the outlines of the moral foundations of peace. Peace by 
avoidance of responsibility; peace based on compromise with evil; 
peace because it is cheap or easy or safe;—such peace is neither an ob- 
jective nor a result of true religion. 

The second major contribution of religion to a stable world order 
will be in terms of example. Emerson’s aphorism, “What you are speaks 
so loudly, etc.,” has probably been overworked, but the world will apply 
it to the church. Our righteousness must exceed the righteousness of 
those who have never seen life from the mount of religious vision. It is 
impossible to win others to the principles which derive from the central 
insights of religion, when those who have the benefit of such persuasion 
are not essentially different in their lives from those who have not. 

By overcoming racial barriers, resolving class rivalries, rising above 
national loyalties, achieving unity of purpose, demonstrating a realistic 
concern for brotherliness within the church, religion could demonstrate 
that the things which the world needs so desperately have become reali- 
ties in the lives of men, and are available for those who seek after them. 

A stable world order requires a moral foundation. Let religion say 
it by word and deed. 





By LOUISE S. EBY, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature, Milwaukee-Downer College 


N case the United Nations win the present world war—and they must 
win if the Christian values are to be perpetuated—the Christian 
religion will have an enviable opportunity to aid in shaping the post- 
war world—if the Church collectively can measure up to the task. Two 
tasks particularly will fall to the Church. The first is that of creating the 
disposition to get the manifold and staggering problems which will con- 
front that period solved along righteous and Christian lines. The second 
is the mitigation of the terrific hatreds that the so-called “New Order” 
in Europe and the “Co-prosperity Sphere” in Asia are sowing in the 
hearts of their conquered and oppressed victims. 
In the interim before victory and the making of the peace, the 
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Church should search its own heart, in order that it may not repeat 
the mistakes that have been made in attempting to grapple with world 
problems, particularly by its pacifist wing. Ignorant of the true nature 
of the forces that stood in the way of world peace, Christian pacifists 
have taken the naive view that a few resolutions by themselves, denounc- 
ing war and calling for a negotiated peace, or a change of heart on the 
part of the leaders in Washington or London, could bring about an 
immediate end to the present carnage and the coming of a lasting peace. 
The first concern of the Church, then, should be to make clear to itself 
the magnitude and seriousness of the economic, racial and _ political 
problems that must be settled before we can hope to create the condi- 
tions of a permanent peace. Christians should furthermore clarify for 
themselves the proper function of the Church in this matter by realiz- 
ing that these difficult and complicated issues that will confront the 
peace conference are so vast and involved that they must be dealt with 
by experts who have the specialized knowledge to cope with them, and 
that the Church cannot hope to do more than set very general ends and 
aims for the blueprints of these solutions. Its mode of insuring that the 
experts do follow the general aims and ends which the Church discerns 
to be in accord with the principles of Jesus shpuld be twofold: the cre- 
ation of popular demand that these lines be followed; and the more in- 
direct one of influencing leaders with both the expert knowledge and 
also a thoroughly Christian point of view to participate in the peace 
conference. 

The second task of the Christian religion should be the difficult one 
of mitigating the hatreds which even now bid fair to turn the peace 
conference into a vehicle of revenge. Here again the Church should 
search its own heart; for, although it has been preaching the love of 
one’s fellow man and the brotherhood of mankind throughout the ages, 
it has not shown itself fertile in implementing these ideals of its Master. 
The Church itself, in the interim, must learn far more of the processes 
by which hatred can be transmuted into love and ill-will be displaced 
by good-will, before it is ready to teach the world these lessons. Also, 
Christians must be ready to propose other methods of redressing wrong 
besides force, which is, at best, but a very imperfect one. At the end 
of the war, justice will not spring into being by fiat, nor will all the 
wrongs of the world vanish with the drafting of the peace treaty. The 
Church must then be ready to propose moral substitutes for force by 
which the world’s smaller wrongs may be righted. For redressing the 
major wrongs between nations, the Church should support, with all the 
moral force it possesses, whatever international association is set up to 
govern the world as one supra-national planet, with justice for all peo- 
ples and countries. 





By EDWIN H. PRUDEN, D.D. 
Minister of the First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


INCE it is generally agreed that most of the world’s conflicts have 
an economic basis, it would seem that religion’s major contribution 
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to a stable world order would be an insistence upon the application of 
the principles contained in the Golden Rule. Personal and national 
selfishness inevitably lead to crises which occasionally break into open 
conflict. The have-nots are quite prepared to risk what little they have 
in disturbing the status quo in the hope that resultant conditions will 
be more in their favor. Unless we can guarantee to men a reasonable 
portion of this world’s goods, we cannot expect peace to be anything 
other than a short rest between wars. 

Religion cannot be satisfied with a solution of the problem that 
would merely pass on to the have-nots just enough to keep them from 
rising up in revolt. It must insist upon such a degree of unselfishness 
that each individual, regardless of his race, nationality, or creed, can 
cultivate to the best advantage, his talents and abilities, and thereby 
make his supreme contribution to the common good. 

However, when we speak of insisting upon unselfishness, we know 
that we are speaking of the impossible. Men may display an outward ap- 
pearance of unselfishness, but this is only of temporary value in the 
settling of immediate disputes. The same old attitudes that brought 
on conflicts in the past will sooner or later create new ones. Unselfish- 
ness by insistence is an impossible thing, and even if it were possible 
it would be of questionable value. 

It is therefore evident that religion must offer something that can 
cure selfishness from within, and that is exactly what the Christian 
religion has been offering for nineteen hundred years. We may have 
more up-to-date phraseology for describing the experience today, but 
in reality it is the same thing concerning which Jesus spoke to Nico- 
demus and which he called the New Birth. Until men so relate them- 
selves to God that a spiritual transformation takes place within, there 
is little hope of establishing within them those ideals and principles that 
make for a well ordered, stable society. A popular magazine asked 
Bertrand Russell recently what he would say over the radio if he were 
given the privilege of speaking to the entire population of the United 
States. Among other things, he said that the only way to have a better 
world was to have better men. He would hardly acknowledge that he 
was suggesting the necessity of the New Birth, but experience has 
taught us that righteousness is not outwardly imposed but inwardly 
inspired. 

We may not accept all that Calvin had to say on the subject of total 
depravity but we are quite ready to agree that it is much easier to be 
selfish than it is to be unselfish, and much easier to be small than it is 
to be magnanimous. We have reached the conclusion that we require 
some vital experience that will strengthen our better impulses and sub- 
due our baser ones, and that no experience short of complete surrender 
to the will of God will accomplish these desired ends within us. When 
self is denied, dethroned, and conquered, and one learns to love God 
with all his heart, mind, soul, and strength, it naturally follows that he 
comes to love his neighbor as himself, and the Golden Rule is no longer 
an ideal to be striven for, but a normal expression of an inner quality 


of life. 
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The strength of the Axis armies today is largely due to years of 
indoctrination, during which the youth of those countries were molded 
into the personification of the ideas and aspirations of their leaders. 
The cause of peace will never have sufficient strength to triumph until 
men in every nation become thoroughly committed to the spirit and 
ideals of him who is indeed the Prince of Peace. Religion must there- 
fore play the major role in the establishment of a stable world order. 


The “Home Front” 


An American Danger to Peace 


By FREDERICK MOORE 
Author of “With Japan’s Leaders” 


FTER the Germans and Japanese are defeated, the making of peace 
A is going to be a long and difficult task. It is going to be dis- 
heartening to many Americans, and the “home front” may prove to be 
one of the hardest for the Government in Washington to hold in line. 
The readjustments in Europe or Asia will not be quick or easy to 
accomplish, and one of the serious dangers to the program which the 
American people ardently desire and President Roosevelt is ably pro- 
moting will be right here in the United States. 

We Americans generally agree that we cannot continue fighting 
wars every twenty or more years without moral and national disaster 
to ourselves. We do not want to become a military Power; we are 
fighting militarism. There is only a minority of us who think that the 
course of militarism—which has spread over the world as never before 

-cannot be, at least, reduced. Most of us devoutly hope the bloody 
sacrifices of our own and other men in this present colossal conflict 
shall not have been in vain. The better of the young men going into 
war—most of them haters of the thought of killing others—undertake 
the terrible duty in trust that the governments of the nations they serve 
will fulfill the promise now being given them of a peace that will endure. 
But will that be accomplished? Lasting peace requires human under- 
standing and human sympathy, and also the sacrifices these qualities 
entail; and I am not sure that we Americans have sufficient of the quali- 
ties and are willing to make the necessary sacrifices. We are splendid 
in making sacrifices in time of war but by no means so in time of 
peace. We fight desperately to win wars but our efforts to prevent them 
are feeble. 

The future depends largely on us because we are geographically the 
securest of the nations and industrially the most powerful. Upon us- 
if we prove to have the difficult combination of wisdom and charity 
the future largely depends. The other Great Powers and small nations 
will be glad to fall in line if the United States leads. But the task is 
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by no means simple or easy. Mere desire will not bring about peace. 
That requires labor—labor of mind and soul—a combination we may 
not sufficiently possess. I am afraid we will become disheartened and 
find recourse—as many of us did after the former World War—in 
denunciation of others, those who today are fighting desperately on our 
own side. Other nations recognize this weakness in us, and, not being 
sure of the continuation of our present spirit, are laying plans ac- 
cordingly. 

It so happens that I, having been a foreign correspondent of Ameri- 
can newspapers and later an adviser to the Japanese Government, have 
had exceptional opportunities to observe our own country as a nation 
from across the seas, from Europe for many years and from Asia for 
many more, and can therefore see this, our United States, as most of 
us Americans do not. Never, since the first day I landed abroad to the 
last day I sailed for home, has my devotion to the land of my birth 
ever wavered. And yet, never have I been able to blind myself to its 
faults and failings. Therefore, if now, out of these experiences and 
observations, I am able to say anything that will be helpful in making 
the peace we want and need, I am most anxious to do it. That peace, 
if it is to endure, must be, as I see it, a wise one. It must be based 
on force. The world is not yet ready for accord based only on senti- 
ment or emotion, on pacifist principles extremely applied. But it can- 
not be based, as formerly, on the use of force to retain supremacy in 
national interest or for selfish pride. The major interest of this nation 
is in peace; the other interests are minor and temporary. This present 
war will cost us all the profits we have ever made out of overseas trade. 

The President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is right 
in his attitude. He has charted the course and captained the country 
ably. He is the sort of man the nation needed in this terrific crisis, 
one who understands the weakness and selfishness of humanity and is 
nevertheless inspired to hope and strive to lead it away from the great- 
est affliction with which it is cursed—that of war. The average man or 
woman who has not seen with his own eyes the hideous thing that a 
battlefield is, cannot adequately visualize its horrors. We get only evi- 
dences of it in the maimed, the blind and morally shattered men who 
live their lives among us after the wars. But nations cannot expect to 
stop this moral, physical and material destruction and continue the 
policy of looking out for their own temporary and minor interests ex- 
clusively or primarily—as we and the British have too persistently done 
in the past. We could have had peace with Japan in this present war, 
I am convinced, had we been more considerate of the feelings and 
interests of her people in the five years that followed the first World 
War. As I lived through this period with the Japanese, I give it as 
an example. 

At the Paris peace conference, which I reported as a newspaper 
correspondent, the Japanese Delegation asked for a declaration of race 
equality, and the American Delegation was foremost in refusing it 
though we have in our own Constitution the declaration that “men are 
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born free and equal.” This was one embarrassment to the conservative 
group of Japanese who at that time held authority over their Army 
and Navy. But it was not all. Even before the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, our Government began campaigning for a termination of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, declaring it to be inimical to our interest; 
and the British, being in no position at the time to oppose us (the 
nation left most powerful by the war) acceded to the demand. As the 
Alliance had been in the first place heartily endorsed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt and could under no circumstance be injurious to 
our major interest of peace, the affront seemed to the Japanese due to 
a development of prejudice against them. Still their rational men re- 
tained such authority that two years later, when President Harding 
invited the nations interested in Trans-Pacific affairs to come to Wash- 
ington and confer upon settlements, the Japanese Government was able 
to accept the invitation and to agree at the Conference to such settle- 
ments as we Americans wanted—the retirement of the Japanese from 
Shantung, the Chinese province whose control they had taken over from 
Germany during the war, and subsequently to the withdrawal of their 
forces from the maritime provinces of Russia. But the reasonable Japa- 
nese elements were not able to withstand the third shock their country 
received from America. When, in 1924, the Congress of the United 
States refused to continue in force the “Gentleman’s Agreement” between 
the two countries, controlling immigration, and enacted as a law the 
exclusion of all Asiatics, the Japanese militarists were put into the sad- 
dle among their humiliated people. We Americans do not realize the 
far-reaching effects our policies and attitudes towards others often have. 
I was in a position to realize the effects upon the Japanese because | 
was adviser to their Government and was living in Tokyo at the time. 
Now, in this present World War, instead of having the Japanese Navy 
on the side of the United Nations, as it was on that of the Allies from 
1914 to 1918, we find it a formidable factor on the side of the Euro- 
pean Axis. 

On my return from the Paris Conference, in 1919, I was asked to 
speak before the Foreign Policy Association in New York and did so. 
President Wilson had just brought back from Versailles the Treaty of 
Peace, which at that time most Americans thought would be ratified 
by our Senate. I pointed out in my address that if any other signatory 
Power should refuse to ratify the Treaty we Americans would regard 
the rejection as a breach of faith, and the audience seemed to approve 
this statement. I pointed out especially that the Japanese could not dare 
refuse without denunciation from us. But when I pointed out that the 
most serious danger to the League of Nation (which the Versailles 
Treaty embodied) was that the United States would reject it, there was 
an audible gasp from the audience. Yet that was what happened. In 
the course of the campaign against the League even the British—the 
nation which, with all its faults, our statesmen should have seen we had 
to stand with—bore a considerable measure of our political denun- 
ciation. 
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On May 26 of this present year, 1942, the British entered into a 
Treaty with Soviet Russia which has been widely acclaimed in the 
United States. It was supplemented by an agreement made immediately 
thereafter by President Roosevelt and V. M. Molotov, the Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, who came by airplane from London to Wash- 
ington. But this new Anglo-Russian Treaty has in it a clause or two 
taking into consideration the possibility that the United States may act 
again, when the time for making peace shall come, as it did in 1919— 
withdraw from responsibility in maintaining international peace. The 
Anglo-Russian Treaty provides diplomatically for a defensive Alliance 
with Russia, to last for twenty years, if no general organization among 
the nations is created. Even the British, dependent on the United States 
in a tremendous measure for their future security—as we are likewise 
dependent to a minor extent upon them—know they cannot be sure we 
will carry through the policies that President Roosevelt is now com- 
mitting the nation to follow, and that they must therefore provide in 
advance for their future security in case the promises of our present 
Administration are not kept. They must provide by the old system of 
defensive alliances. 

Mr. Roosevelt may not be the President when the time comes for 
making peace. He may be succeeded by a man with isolationist views 
or by one with lack of enough understanding or ability to lead the na- 
tion as he is doing. Mr. Roosevelt is an exceptional man in domestic 
and international experience. He has a remarkable capacity for leader- 
ship and an unusual scope of vision. His successor, whether Democrat 
or Republican, may not have this combination of understanding and 
capacity to accomplish what is required. Mr. Roosevelt went through 
the first World War in a position which did much to educate him in 
world affairs. He was Assistant Secretary of the Navy during Woodrow 
Wilson’s Administration. With that experience, tremendous at the time, 
he naturally became interested in the study of geography, war forces 
and international problems, and when the present conflict came upon 
the nations he was qualified as few other Americans to hold the post 
of Commander-in-Chief during this even greater conflict. 

When, a few weeks prior to the Presidential Election of 1940, the 
Japanese entered into Alliance with the Axis Powers of Europe, one of 
our most eminent columnists and editors, David Lawrence, called on 
the Japanese Ambassador, Kenkichi Horinouchi, and in the course of 
conversation, told him that the Japanese action had insured the election 
of President Roosevelt for a third term. This was correct; after the 
Japanese-Axis Alliance was made the American voters had no safe 
choice but the man who had proved himself preeminently qualified to 
direct the affairs of the nation in the face of the menace which he had 
foreseen coming upon us from across both oceans. Wendell Willkie, 
the opposing candidate, was an excellent man, but he had had no such 
experience as the man already in office. And, moreover, the leaders of 
his party were isolationists—with the exception of the two men in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet, Henry Stimson and Frank Knox. There was the 
probability that Mr. Willkie, if elected, would find his efforts in foreign 
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affairs gravely hampered by his own party. There was the danger that 
the Germans and Japanese would be left to win the war—as they were 
likely to do unless the United States entered it. The British were then 
fighting alone; France had been overcome, and Russia was still at peace 
with Germany, fearing the outcome and doubting what the United States 
would do. 

The President now in the White House is, as he should be, a wiser 
man than his predecessor of the first World War. He has profited by 
the lessons of the conspicuous failure of the peace that followed that 
war. In that first great overseas conflict in which this country had 
participated it was only human for Woodrow Wilson to make many 
errors of judgment. Franklin Roosevelt had the experience of that 
War and realized the mistakes his well-meaning predecessor made. He 
is also a man of different character. Wilson was a professor accustomed 
to having his own way. Roosevelt is a politician accustomed to sub- 
jecting minor to major requirements. Wilson was impatient; Roosevelt 
has the cacapity to bide his time. Wilson had difficulty getting along 
with other individuals; he would not even take a Republican of stand- 
ing to Paris with him. Roosevelt put two into his Cabinet when the 
probability of war became evident. Wilson would not permit the United 
States to become one of the Allies; to the end of the former war we 
remained an “Associated” nation. Roosevelt, on our entry into the 
present struggle, made us one of the “United Nations.” Up to 1917 
Wilson combated the British over the stopping of American shipping 
proceeding with supplies for Germany. Roosevelt knew that American 
troops had gone in that first war up against American barbed wire, and 
accordingly supported the British from the beginning of the war in 1939. 

President Wilson had unfortunate shortcomings as a statesman as 
well as a politician—which his devoted friend, Colonel E. M. House, de- 
plored. Colonel House (whom I knew well in Paris) saw that the 
President was building up in the United States much of the distrust of 
the Allies with whom he would later ask us to join in the League of 
Nations. From the day President Wilson arrived in Paris he fought 
the Allies over settlements and let us American newspaper correspon- 
dents know that his greatest adversaries were the French and British. 
That was true; the French under Clemenceau’s leadership and the Brit- 
ish under that of Lloyd George, stood for a selfish peace. But their 
nations could have been won over—as time quickly proved—to a real- 
ization of the value to them of lasting peace. Without the British and 
French no League of Nations was possible, and the presence of the 
twenty or thirty other allied and neutral countries in the organization, 
adhering in self-interest to the American point of view, would have 
made a “bloc” so powerful that neither the British nor French, even 
had they continued to hold Clemenceau’s and Lloyd George’s views, 
would have been able to maintain successful opposition. But the con- 
test of the moment, and the personal one, obscured the long vision of 
Mr. Wilson to his later distress. It is bad strategy to combat your allies. 

President Roosevelt’s methods of dealing are different. He is evi- 
dently keeping the objective better in view and conducting himself ac- 
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cordingly, not publicly combating individuals as he goes along, but 
rather leading and letting them follow. That they will follow he takes 
for granted, for he realizes—as President Wilson seemed not fully to 
do—that the man in his position, as Chief Executive of this nation, is 
the most influential person in the world. Other peoples or their gov- 
ernments do not have to be impressed with the power of the United 
States; they know it. Our present allies do not have to be opposed; 
they are too much in need of our aid. But, besides this, they too have 
learned the lessons of the last war and the peace failure. President 
Wilson had a nucleus of over twenty Allied Nations already formed; 
he could have made this the basis of his world organization. President 
Roosevelt is attempting to do just this with the present twenty-eight 
“United Nations”—make them the nucleus of a peace organization. He 
is avoiding an attitude that would irritate the nations with whom we 
are united and at the same time arouse dislike or distrust of them among 
Americans. 

None of the other nations—nor we ourselves—are entirely exempla- 
ry, but there is a vast difference between the policies and actions of 
those on whose side we are fighting and those we are opposing. With 
the one peace is probable; with the other it is impossible unless they 
are defeated. President Wilson sought the absolute and immediate right, 
which, as the French say, is often destructive of the good. But Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is not only a man of different temperament; he is Presi- 
dent at a later date, with all the lessons of the past twenty-five years 
to profit by. The Allies of the former war, most of whom are the 
United Nations of this more terrible struggle, have also learned a lot in 
that past quarter of a century. They, on their part, see the errors they 
made in the former settlements. They must see that this present war 
has wiped out all their relatively petty former gains. 

It has been said that democracies never expect war till it comes 
upon them and that they never prepare for peace till after the victory 
is won. This is not the case with the American Government under 
Franklin Roosevelt. He and some of his Cabinet and other officers saw 
the war coming, and now they are looking ahead in world affairs as 
no American administration has done before. The statesmen of George 
Washington’s period looked ahead remarkably for their time, but the 
time did not require the broad outlook that the present world, brought 
closer together as it now is, imposes upon us. The old period of ex- 
pansions and imperialism has come to an end and the nations must find 
the means of accord or the disaster of further conflict is inevitable, with 
future wars for the American people to wage. Consideration of the 
proper needs of our present enemies, as well as ourselves, must be taken 
into account, and this, under Franklin Roosevelt’s leadership, is being 
done. A nation of seventy million people in Europe and another in 
Asia cannot be permanently throttled, however determined we are to 
bring their brutal aggression to an end. 

I have always been confident that the United Nations, once the 
United States became one of them, were going to win the war. I have 
not been, however, by any means sure we were going to win the peace, 
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and, as already stated, my fear is largely in the attitude, vision and 
ability of our own American people. I believe the war against Germany 
will be won in 1943; I do not think that Hitler, Goering and Goebbels 
can hold the German people in yoke through more than one more win- 
ter. And when they have been defeated, the Japanese defeat will be 
only a matter of time. The United Nations are striving to bring the 
struggle in Europe to a conclusion as early as possible, and the sooner 
the better in the interest of lasting peace because of the American 
political outlook. 

In 1944 another Presidential Election will take place in the United 
States, and if by that time the making of international agreements is 
not substantially accomplished, there is the danger that we Americans 
will then be faced with internal conflict over international policies— 
with numerous politicians denouncing our present allies as unworthy of 
our trust and affiliation. The nation may be inclined to wipe its hands 
of the whole international problem. Wendell Willkie is doing a worthy 
work in trying to keep the Republicans in line, but too many of the 
Party leaders seem still to be sulking in opposition, unable to forget 
the vindictiveness and pettiness of many individuals among the New 
Dealers of pre-war years. Franklin Roosevelt has risen above this to 
a considerable extent, and it is time for the Republican leaders, as 
Willkie has pointed out, also to rise. If they do not there is danger 
ahead in 1944. 

The great issue is peace. Unless we have that assured we shall con- 
tinue to maintain an exhausting burden of armament, accompanied by 
denunciation of others, whether justified or trumped up, creating dis- 
trust and dislike of us among others, as after the former Great War. 
We denounced even the British then, and certainly Communist Russia 
will come in for much harsh criticism after this war; the Soviet Union 
will be made a target of abuse if we do not remain one of the United 
Nations. We may forget that it was the Russian nation’s heroic struggle 
that prevented an Axis-Japanese victory. On the other hand, if we re- 
main united with the others, the Russians, appreciative of our present 
essential help and peacefully inclined, can probably be depended upon 
to keep the pledges they have now given the British and our Government 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. The American 
Communists will be left “out on a limb”—as they were on June 22, 
1941, when Hitler attacked Russia. They proved themselves to be help- 
ing, up to that date, not Soviet Russia, as they thought, but Nazi Ger- 
many, by their attempts to sabotage our American war efforts. 

Who will follow through with the Roosevelt program? Will another 
Democrat with the necessary understanding and capacity for leadership 
come forward to replace him? Will Wendell Willkie—now the out- 
standing Republican in popular esteem—become Commander-in-Chief? 
If so, will he be adequately supported by his own party? Will the 
Democrats sustain him in his foreign policies, or will they oppose him 
on political grounds in spite of his efforts to continue the program of 
his Democratic predecessor? Or will Franklin Roosevelt have again 
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to succeed himself in the White House in order to assure a continuation 
of the United Nations program? 

As I see it, we Americans have got to wage the conflict for peace 
at the same time that we are waging the war, or we may not win it. 
And unless we win the peace the war will have been fought pretty much 
in vain. We have got to win the peace on our “home front,” and we 
have got to win it now, before the War comes to an end. The other 
nations of the world must keep in line with us in their own interest. 
They must follow us in the path of peace. The British, the most im- 
portant of them, cannot do otherwise, and with the English-speaking 
countries in accord, the great majority of the others must follow. Even 
the defeated nations will find it to their interest to cooperate if this 
union is kept; and if treated fairly, as the Atlantic Charter has pledged, 
those defeated nations will want to do so for their own welfare. 

The post-war solutions will not be easy to accomplish. They will be, 
in fact, very difficult. The problem of settlements in Europe and also 
in Asia will be dismaying. Revolutions and minor wars will follow, 
and many errors will be made. But we Americans have in our power, 
if we can and will exert it wisely, the ability to bring to an end the 
succession of conflicts that has been growing more and more destructive 
among the Great Powers of the world. We can accomplish this only in 
cooperation with the British and other nations now united. Although 
the most powerful of the nations, we have not the might to do it alone. 
It is a tremendous mission which the developments of the times have 
thrust upon us. We can escape it for the time being, if we wish. In 
that case we shall face future wars for ourselves. Or we can assume the 
burden and make the sacrifices necessary to insure release from perma- 
nent armament and successive wars. In continuance of the United Na- 
tions program there is an insurance policy well worth the cost. It will 
not be a cheap policy nor one easy to maintain, but in comparison with 
the risk it will be worth all that it costs. The American who will take 
the trouble to study that policy without prejudice, as Franklin Roosevelt 
has written it, will be serving his country as well as humanity. 

“By combined action now,” President Roosevelt said on June 11, 
1942, “we can preserve freedom and restore peace to our peoples. By 
combined action later we can fulfill the victory we have joined to attain. 
The concepts of the United Nations will not perish on the battlefields of 
this terrible war.” 

They are not likely to perish if the American people support him. 





From “The Great Learning” by Confucius: 

After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 








Rotary and Post-War Reconstruction 


By TOM J. DAVIS 
Past President of Rotary International 


HAT can 200,000 business and professional men scattered through- 

out 5,000 cities and villages in 50 countries do to bring about an 
enduring peace? Will not their efforts be so dissipated as to be in- 
effective? Indeed, are business and professional men likely to be much 
concerned with peace except as it connotes a “return to normalcy,” an 
opportunity to get back to money-making? These are fair questions 
which I shall attempt to answer. 

Particularly since the close of the first world war Rotary clubs have 
been endeavoring to encourage and foster international understanding, 
good will and peace through a fellowship of business and professional 
men, in all countries, united in the ideal of service—thoughtfulness of 
and helpfulness to others. 

During the intervening 23 years approximately 5,000 Rotary clubs 
have been organized in more than 50 countries. Nearly half of these 
clubs were organized in Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, and Ibero- 
America. The rest are in Canada and the United States. While many 
of the clubs in Europe and Asia have been obliged to disband in recent 
years, there are still approximately 5,000 Rotary clubs throughout the 
world actively functioning in their respective communities. 

Most gratifying has been the growth of Rotary in Ibero-America 
these past few years. There are now over 550 clubs in Ibero-America— 
some 45 new clubs having been organized in that region since the Ist 
of July, 1941. 

Rotary in Ibero-America has been instrumental in the settlement 
of a number of boundary disputes. During the Chaco war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, Rotary was the only contact between prisoners 
of war and their families. Through that medium Bolivian and Para- 
guayan soldiers were provided with clothing and other supplies. 

The present war is a matter of deep concern to Rotarians. However, 
like many other organizations of an international character, Rotary 
International and its member Rotary clubs are deeply concerned as 
well with what will happen after the war. On the basis of a victory 
for the cause of freedom and justice, an R. 1. committee whose members 
live in 6 different countries is studying various phases of an enduring 
world order, is corresponding with various agencies and individuals, 
and is making occasional suggestions to Rotary clubs as to ways in 
which their members may participate in such a study. 

There has been no attempt by this committee to formulate a definite 
program for world organization after the war, although some possible 
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features of such a program have been set down tentatively as subjects 
for study and discussion. Indeed, the need for study and discussion may 
be said to be the principal, if not the only, definite conclusion to date. 
That part of Rotary’s endeavor which was quoted above puts as a first 
step “the advancement of international understanding” which is a recog- 
nition of the necessity for an intelligent approach to the problem of 
establishing a lasting peace. Five thousand study groups in more than 
fifty countries should be able to make some helpful contribution. 

As preliminary suggestions for study and discussion, in November, 
1941, this Rotary International committee sent to officers of all Rotary 
clubs throughout the world 7 questions. These questions had to do 
with such basic subjects as: 

1. International cooperation for settling disputes; the obligations each coun- 
try must assume in such an effort. 
The relationship of social and economic security and improved standards 
of living to enduring peace. 
Access to raw materials and markets; effects of scientific developments. 
Rights of political, linguistic, racial and religious minorities. 
Dangers of post-war unemployment and need of controlling it. 
Freer interchange of knowledge and ideas. 
Plans for dealing with post-war starvation and disorder. 

In Great Britain and Ireland where the problems have been urgent 
and personal for two and one-half years a reconstruction committee has 
outlined “For the consideration of Rotary clubs in Great Britain and 
Ireland some problems of reconstruction in the international, economic 
and social spheres.” Among the 46 sub-topics listed are the following: 

The elimination of injustices 

Limitations on natural sovereign rights 
Armaments and their control 

Education and common standards 
Organization and control of industry 

The meaning and machinery of democracy 

For a number of years many Rotary clubs have been active in spon- 
soring in their communities institutes of international understanding. 
During the twelve-month period starting 1 July, 1941, approximately 
200 such institutes were held in North America. They bring to their 
audiences information on, and opportunity to discuss, some of the per- 
plexing problems of international relations as “essential approaches to 
the building up of a peaceful world order.” 

Recognizing that international understanding would be promoted 
by at least a reading knowledge of a second language, Rotary encour- 
ages language study in schools and among Rotarians. 

In a recent communication to governors of Rotary districts, the 
Rotary International Committee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World has submitted for consideration at more than 100 
district conferences which were held during April and May a series of 
suggestions dealing with essentials for an enduring world order which 
will have as its objective the welfare of humanity, not glorification of 
the state. 

In its various publications Rotary International is bringing to Rotary 
clubs and Rotarians stimulating suggestions on this subject by such 
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men as H. G. Wells, Paul V. McNutt, Sir Norman Angell, Mohandas 
Gandhi; such thought-provoking material as the Atlantic Charter, the 
proposals of the (U. S.) Committee to Study the Organization of Peace, 
the Federal Union Plan, the Pope’s Five-Point Plan; and suggestions 
as to helpful source material to be found in articles, reports, books, etc. 

The theme of Rotary’s 1942 international convention, which was 
held in Toronto in June, was “Learning How to Live Together.” 
Through the addresses at plenary sessions and in the group discussions 
which constituted an important part of the program, an endeavor was 
made to stimulate thought as to what adjustments are necessary in social, 
economic, political, industrial and international relationships in order 
that men and nations may live together in peace and mutual respect 
and prosperity. 

A former vice-president of Rotary International, Cesar D. Andrade, 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador, recorded his feeling of Rotary’s influence in 
these words: “I feel sure that the Pan American Accord of August, 
1940, which may well be the bulwark of democracy in the world, would 
not have been signed had not Rotary prepared the way by creating an 
ambient of mutual understanding in the preceding 24 years.” 

My own experiences and observations on a recent visit to a number 
of Latin-American countries bordering the Caribbean confirm Senor 
Andrade’s conclusion. Indeed, Rotary’s influence, I believe, is second 
only to that of the Church in those countries. 

Everywhere government officials, educational and business leaders 
received me (as a representative of Rotary International) not only with 
utmost courtesy but with a knowledge of, and an interest in, what 
Rotary clubs have done. They told me about the hospitals and play- 
grounds provided; about the care of under-privileged children; about 
the concern for civic improvements which have characterized Rotary 
clubs in those countries. 

The confidence in which Rotary is held in Latin-America is both a 
challenge and an opportunity to help solve many problems, both now 
and in the post-war era. 

Rotary fellowship has enabled men of many nationalities to cooper- 
ate in such cosmopolitan centers as Shanghai, Singapore and Calcutta. 
It has made a club successful in Jaffa-Tel-Aviv, Palestine, where Jews 
and Moslems sit at table together. 

Rotarians have been meeting each other at annual conventions. They 
have visited other Rotary clubs when traveling. They have exchanged 
correspondence. They have entertained traveling sons and daughters of 
other Rotarians in their homes. No wonder then that they want to see a 
just and lasting peace established; that they look forward to a renewal 
of fellowship with former colleagues which has been broken by the war. 

The significance of the various efforts Rotary International and 
Rotary clubs are making in connection with post-war reconstruction is 
not so much in the total number of Rotarians (over 200,000) , although 
that is important. Rather it is in Rotary’s policy of encouraging its 
members to be active in their individual capacities, through fulfilling 
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their responsibilities and duties as citizens, through stimulating, sup- 
porting and being active in other organizations to which they belong. 
Since they are active business and professional men, proprietors, part- 
ners, executives, etc., Rotarians belong to trade and professional asso- 
ciations, state, provincial and national societies of various kinds, com- 
munity agencies such as churches, fraternal organizations, school and 
library boards, Y.M.C.A.’s, Boy Scout committees, etc., etc. The poten- 
tial influence, therefore, far exceeds the membership figures. Moreover, 
the result of such activity may be a conclusion much more representa- 
tive of the community as a whole and therefore more likely to be ac- 
cepted than even the same conclusion offered by a smailer group. 

Rotarians are conscious of the fact that the term “total war” has 
come to have greater significance as one nation after another has been 
drawn into the conflict, and as individuals in all nations, neutral and 
belligerent alike, have felt the economic, social and emotional effects of 
the war. That very fact causes Rotarians to feel it is imperative that the 
post-war world must be designed so that what might be termed “total 
peace” will result. That is, the benefits of the “peace” must be quite 
as universal as the penalties of the war if those penalties are to be jus- 
tified and further conflicts prevented. 





Sky Battles 


The hosts of rain rush into war tonight; 

Its cavalry charges, mounted on the wind, 

Its far artillery rolls and roars, behind, 

Before, on every side—from depth to height, 

The sky is all confusion, conflict, fight, 

And close pursuit, like madness in the mind. 

The arrows of the lightning, golden-twined, 

Now here, now there, shoot in sky-branching flight. 


But would all battles were as is the rain’s, 

Which wakes to life, nor strews the field with dead— 
Covering blue-topped hills, fresh groves, wide plains 
With springing hosts of flowers and grass instead, 
While every drop that greets the morning’s eyes 

Shines like a jewel lost from paradise. 


Harry Kemp. 
From Smart Set, October, 1914. 
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HE price of victory in this war is, in the largest sense, the price 

of peace. For it is almost as certain as death and taxes, despite 
widespread belief to the contrary, that the winning of the war will 
not precede, but will follow, the formulation of our plan for winning the 
peace. That plan will be the principal weapon of our victory. The 
price of peace has been stated over and again in sundry shapes and is 
everywhere being discussed in many tongues, thus far without agree- 
ment. The way of freemen, however, is to arrive at a consensus through 
discussion. Everyone whose mind is clear and whose will to victory is 
firm therefore owes it to himself and his fellows to think through the 
issue, while there is yet time, and to state the price as best he can, with 
humility and full awareness of the obstacles in the way of its payment, 
but also with frankness and with hope that wisdom and action will flow 
from debate. 

The first step toward winning the war through a program for win- 
ning the peace is to obtain general acceptance of a few simple and 
familiar propositions which may be stated quite briefly, even at the risk 
of appearing dogmatic. The basic premise has been constantly re- 
iterated through the centuries by all who have ever given serious thought 
to the issue. As good a statement as any is that of Alexander Hamilton: 
“To look for a continuation of harmony between a number of indepen- 
dent and unconnected sovereignties in the same neighborhood would be 
to disregard the uniform course of human events and set at defiance the 
accumulated experience of the ages.” Armed violence between nations 
is not a consequence of tyranny or sin but a concomitant, invariable and 
inevitable, of the presence of a multiplicity of sovereignties in the same 
community, whether that community be as small as ancient Greece and 
medieval Italy or as large as all our shrunken globe. Such sovereignties, 
so long as they are wholly sovereign, independent and unconnected 
through any supreme law or higher authority, must necessarily play 
power politics with one another. For power politics is the only possible 
form of politics in a society whose members live in a condition of an- 
archy. War is the final and inescapable form of power politics. Its abo- 
lition is impossible without the abolition of power politics. The abolition 
of power politics is impossible without the abolition of anarchy among 


*Excerpt from an address delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, July 11, 1942. 
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rival sovereignties. The abolition of anarchy is impossible without the 
establishment of government. The prerequisite of government in the 
World Community is the merging of sovereignties into a permanent 
World Authority, created by all for the protection of each and so devised 
that its agents will have power to maintain a world order, to enforce a 
world law, and to prevent or suppress all violence save the organized 
violence of the World Community against evil-doers. Only in this fash- 
ion can world politics be made an orderly process of compromise and 
planning for welfare and justice rather than a hideous nightmare of 
fraud and force. 

However dim their perceptions may be of the relationship between 
ends and means, however deep their affections may be for the tribal 
divinities and the local absolutisms making for world anarchy, the vast 
majority of men and women everywhere are now so weary of ruin and 
slaughter that their deepest hunger is for harmony, order and peace. 
They want world order more than they want national sovereignty, though 
they see no means as yet for attaining the former without destroying the 
latter. They want world order more than they want freedom, a value 
which we have all but emptied of content by our refusal to organize the 
security and the opportunity without which freedom is meaningless. 
Because all of humankind now needs and wants world order with such 
imperative urgency, it is reasonable to believe that a way will be found 
in our time to establish world government and therewith to abolish in- 
ternational anarchy, power politics and the war. 

The hard journey towards the world commonwealth can follow one 
of two routes. World government is possible through the armed subju- 
gation of the many by the few, with the freedom and sovereignty of all 
sacrificed to conquerors who keep peace and order by the sword and the 
lash. World government is also possible through the voluntary estab- 
lishment of a Free World Order on the basis of the consent of the gov- 
erned, incorporated in a new world law, with all citizens enjoying a new 
freedom and with all nations participating in a new interdependence 
affording their peoples true independence and security. The first way is 
the way of our foes. We are fighting against it with all our strength. 
We can never make it our own, now or in the future, without betraying 
all the values we live by. The second way is the only way open to 
freemen. We cannot pursue it with any hope of accomplishing our pur- 
pose, however, through the mere cooperation of sovereign governments 
with sovereign governments, through diplomatic conferences and mili- 
tary alliances, or through any new effort to establish an international 
government composed of national governments pledged to keep the peace 
by coercing those national governments which break it. All such at- 
tempts, from the Achaean League of the Greeks to the American Articles 
of Confederation and the Wilsonian League of Nations, have invariably 
failed and must always fail. Sovereign governments by their nature 
pursue their own interests and not the commonweal, whether they act 
alone or together. The old conception of the sovereign independence of 
nations, so dear to the framers of the Atlantic Charter, is a formula for 
anarchy. The ancient principle of the sovereign equality of nations, so 
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dear to those who sing the praises of Pan-Americanism, is a prescrip- 
tion for irresponsibility and inaction. Never can world government be 
attained by bringing local governments together but only by bringing 
peoples together through their directly chosen representatives into a 
larger mansion of freedom wherein human fraternity will become politi- 
cally possible. 

How then, granted the ultimate acceptance of these propositions, can 
the enterprise be launched? One possible method was resorted to in an 
hour of disaster by Prime Minister Winston Churchill in mid-June of 
1940 when he perceived that the Anglo-French alliance, with its bonds 
as firm and tightly drawn as the present alliance of the United Nations, 
was about to crack asunder under the blows of the enemy. He proposed 
to Premier Paul Reynaud the formation of an Anglo-French Union with 
a written constitution, a joint Cabinet, a common citizenship, a single 
supreme command and a pooling of all the sovereign powers of the two 
nations in the fields of defense, foreign affairs and financial and eco- 
nomic policies.1_ This daring proposal was the product of a bold mind, 
spurred to a truly creative effort by the imminence of catastrophe. The 
proposal was not too little, but it was assuredly too late. It was forth- 
with rejected by the French defeatists who surrendered to the Axis in 
preference to continuing the war from the colonies in close union with 
Britain. Yet the proposal itself, which reappears in greatly diluted form 
in the agreements between the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments-in- 
Exile and between the Greek and Jugoslav Governments-in-Exile, offers 
a workable basis of permanent units for all the states of Europe, for the 
United States and Britain, for the American Republics and perhaps, if 
one may venture on large hopes, for all the United Nations. But such a 
forward step as this is still pronounced dangerous and utopian by all 
conservative diplomats and patriots, who prefer to believe that defeat 
and slavery are less dangerous and utopian. No such program of recon- 
struction can apparently be expected of the part of governments now in 
power save in the face of further disasters or in the aftermath of collapse 


1“At this most fateful moment in the history of the modern world the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the French Republic make this declaration of 
indissoluble union and unyielding resolution in their common defence of justice 
and freedom, against subjection to a system which reduces mankind to a life of 
robots and slaves. The two Governments declare that France and Great Britain 
shall no longer be two nations but one Franco-British Union. The constitution of 
the Union will provide for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial, and economic 
policies. Every citizen of France will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great 
Britain, every British subject will become a citizen of France. Both countries 
will share responsibility for the repair of the devastation of war, wherever it 
occurs in their territories, and the resources of both shall be equally, and as one, 
applied to that purpose. During the war there shall be a single war Cabinet, and 
all the forces of Britain and France, whether on land, sea, or in the air, will be 
placed under its direction. It will govern from wherever it best can. The two 
Parliaments will be formally associated. The nations of the British Emapire are 
already forming new armies. France will keep her available forces in the field, on 
the sea, and in the air. The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the 
economic resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful material aid to the 
common cause. The Union will concentrate its whole energy against the power 
of the enemy no matter where the battle may be. And thus we shall conquer.” 
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and exile when the hour for action will have passed. 

What steps short of this and yet still relevant to the task in hand 
might be currently urged upon our leadership with some chance of suc- 
cess? Most urgently needed now is a Supreme Political Council of the 
United Nations to direct the war as a global struggle requiring an effec- 
tive common command. Such Supreme Political Council, already urged 
by Mr. Walter Nash, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, must be 
established before we can hope to begin winning the war. If we are 
also to win the peace, such a Council must be envisaged as a provisional 
World Executive to function in peace and war alike for the organization 
and direction of a World Police Force and for the rational planning of 
a post-war economy. 

The broad conditions for successful achievement on the part of such 
a Council deserve to be stated clearly. Its members should not be pro- 
fessional diplomats or soldiers but, wherever possible, elected representa- 
tives and majority leaders in their respective countries. Under their 
direction there should be brought into being three indispensable admin- 
istrative agencies: a United Nations Military General Staff, composed 
of experts in the science of arms, for the management of coming cam- 
paigns and the planning of the World Police Force; a United Nations 
Psychological General Staff, composed of experts in the skills of educa- 
tion, propaganda and psychological warfare, for the waging of the war 
of ideas and for the re-education of the citizenry of the World Com- 
munity; and a United Nations Economic General Staff, composed of 
experts in the arts of business administration (with employers and 
workers perhaps represented along with governments, as in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization), for the conduct of economic warfare and 
the development of the controls and practices needed in the world econ- 
omy of the days to come. The officials in these lesser bodies should be 
regarded not at all as spokesmen for national states but as professional 
administrators and members of a World Secretariat, answerable only to 
the Supreme Political Council. 

On the Council itself a majority of votes must be held by the Great 
Powers, namely, the United States, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the Soviet Union, China and ultimately Free France and a self- 
governing India, each with equal representation. All the lesser bellig- 
erents should be represented equally, with their combined votes in a 
minority. Let no one contend that the rights of small nations demand 
that they control the enterprise. There can be no possible security for 
the lesser countries without an effective union for security among the 
Great Powers. There can be no possible security for any one Great 
Power without a union with the other Great Powers in which all assume 
equal responsibilities. Equality of rights is impossible without equality 
of duties, and great and small nations alike must assume equal duties if 
they would share in the benefits of equal rights. But in the planning 
and execution of duties there can be no equality among communities 
which differ enormously in population, resources and power. To treat 
the microcosms of world politics as the sovereign equals of the great 
continental states is to defeat the project and negate the democratic prin- 
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ciple of popular representation. To permit the pretensions of lesser 
sovereignties to interfere with the efforts of the greater sovereignties to 
devise a world order in which all sovereignties will be pooled for the 
good of all is to invite the destruction of all. 

Let there be further established now a World Commission of Jurists, 
consisting of eminent authorities of various nationalities chosen by the 
Supreme Political Council to represent the major legal systems of the 
world. Let this Commission prepare plans for a new World Court, 
modeled upon the old and having obligatory jurisdiction over all legal 
controversies among states, but envisaged also in bolder terms as a court 
of appeal from the highest national courts for the protection of funda- 
mental rights of individuals. If such a World Court is to be effective as 
the judicial branch of the World Government to come, it must have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in constitutional questions. Only thus can the world 
order of the future be enforced through the rule of law and the orderly 
processes of litigation and judgment. 

Now, or at latest tomorrow, is also the time for an Inter-Continental 
Congress of legislators, made up of delegates from the Congress of the 
United States, the British Parliaments, the All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
and such law-makers of China, India and the lesser United Nations as 
their governments may care to designate. Let such an Inter-Continental 
Congress of the United Nations act as a convention to draw up a World 
Bill of Rights, defining and safeguarding the elementary human free- 
doms everywhere, as part of a World Constitution, establishing a per- 
manent World Executive responsible to a permanent and popularly 
elected World Parliament. That Constitution should in no sense super- 
sede the national constitutions of the United Nations, save insofar as 
they are inconsistent with its terms; but it should be planned as a 
supreme public law for mankind, binding on all national governments 
and their citizens and enforceable in national courts. It must grant 
limited but effective powers of world legislation to the World Parlia- 
ment, established as a permanent and continuous peace conference for 
the rational governance of the planet. Those powers must include 
authority to administer all the non-self-governing colonial territories of 
the earth, held in trust by the World Parliament as mandatory, pending 
their admission to the ranks of the United Nations as equal and autono- 
mous communities. Those powers must embrace the right and duty of 
discussing and settling by statutory enactment all political disputes 
among the nations, including all questions of frontiers, disarmament 
obligations, provisional administration of occupied and enemy terri- 
tories, admission of the vanquished to the ranks of the United Nations, 
reparation for damage inflicted by past aggression, and indictment for 
trial before the World Court of all individuals charged with interna- 
tional or inter-racial crimes against their fellow-men. Those powers 
must encompass the maintenance and direction of the World Police 
Force under the command of the World Executive. 

The central function, and at the outset the only function, of the 
World Parliament, the World Executive and the World Court of the 


United Nations should be the abolition of international violence. The 
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means thereto must not be sought in old ways which have tragically 
failed so often and so utterly. They must be sought in the acceptance 
of the principle that the fabrication and the use of heavy armaments 
must never again be a function of national governments, large or small, 
but only of the United Nations, acting through the World Executive and 
the World Police Force. This principle must be at the core of the 
World Constitution, enforceable on individuals through judicial proce- 
dures, with anything to the contrary thereto in the laws or practices of 
the member states to be held invalid through judicial review. On this 
basis, and in all likelihood only on this basis, can the United Nations 
effectively forbid any state henceforth to take up arms against another. 
On this basis, and only on this basis, can international security and 
justice be achieved through the adjudication of legal disputes and the 
legislative settlement of political controversies, with all the armed might 
of an organized world, resolved upon the defense of freedom and order, 
turned against any individual or group seeking by self-help or violence 
to break the law and defy the common will. Beyond this goal, and as a 
result of its achievement, stretch limitless vistas for the enrichment of 
human experience and the further liberation of all peoples from fear and 
want and frustration. In this enterprise the World Government of the 
United Nations will have great and growing opportunities for creative 
service. But the first step, without which our only future may well be a 
return to the Dark Ages, is victory over the hosts of tyranny through 
the replacement of international anarchy by a World Constitution of 
freedom and peace. 

Is the task too hard? Is our vision too warped, our imagination too 
fettered, our talent for agreement and construction too feeble to vanquish 
the obstacles and master the details attendant upon such a project as 
this? Perhaps so, if we choose so to believe out of inertia or despair. 
If so, we shall, beyond the slightest peradventure of a doubt, lose the 
war or the peace or both. The most dangerous defeatists among us are 
those who say these things cannot be done. The most vicious, because 
the most unwitting, enemy agents among us are those who say these 
things must not be done and that we must cling to our last black hour 
to the bloody rags and tatters of an age long dead and now in full decay. 

These things can and must be done by leading the people of the 
United States and of the United Nations to tell their leaders that the 
time is now. This is the test of our worthiness to survive and of our 
fitness for freedom. Let us take courage from the words of George 
Washington, who said of another liberating enterprise in human unifica- 
tion: “Is there a doubt whether a common government can embrace so 
large a sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the respective subdivisions will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment.” 

Here is our best hope, and perhaps our last hope, to win the war by 
winning the peace through a Free World Order now. Here is our chance 
to build the temple of tomorrow on such foundations that no conference 
of diplomats need ever be held, no “long armistice” or transitional pe 
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riod to chaos need ever be risked, no entangling alliances need ever be 
made, no punitive and patched-up treaties need ever be debated by neo- 
isolationists and neo-internationalists. All our war aims will be reduced 
to one: to defend, to extend and through the years to perfect our pro- 
gram-in-action for the emancipation and self-fulfillment of the human 
family. Our allies and friends will be with us from the outset, inspired 
with new courage to crush the foe. Many neutrals will be eager to join, 
lest they be left in limbo. The enemy peoples will be required to join, 
once they have laid down their arms, cast out their despots and cleansed 
their souls. The requirement will be for them a challenge, an invitation 
and an opportunity, at once our road to victory and their road to re- 
demption. Here, beyond the valley of the shadow, is the new day. Those 
with eyes for the dawn, those who can turn the vision of men and women 
everywhere toward the promise it offers them, will ultimately win the 
gratitude of their fellows all over the flowering planet and the thanks of 
all posterity during the bright generations ahead. To fail in the duties 
of this task is to forfeit not only our honor and our lives but all the 
legacy of liberty that has been given us to cherish, to enrich and not to 
cast away. To succeed is to conquer the future and inherit the earth. 





Further Thoughts About Germany 


A Comment on Dr. Sollmann’s Article 
in the June WorLD AFFAIRS 


By ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


6s OW to Deal With Germany” is indeed one of the major problems 

of our time, and in his article on the subject in the June num- 
ber of Wortp Arrairs Dr. Sollmann has given the answer that would 
be expected from a liberal, intelligent, civilized German. His plea for 
conciliation of the non-Nazi Germans and his suggestion that the Ger- 
man problem may be solved best along international lines, through a 
federation of all Europe, brings strongly to mind the other Germany, 
which became Hitler’s first victim in his drive for power. 

Since 1933 many other countries have fallen before the Nazis, and 
for some of the same reasons—a refusal to believe what the Nazis said 
about their own program and their own intentions, reluctance to use 
force at a time when it could have been effective, a belief that the 
Nazis could be used to further the ends of one group or another and 
then be dropped when this purpose had been served. For the liberal, 
rational Germany that was engulfed by the Brown Tidal Wave, there 
is at least the excuse that it was the first group to go down and that 
it had no examples from which to learn what was the fate of those who 
tried to appease Hitler. However, the problem of how to deal with a 
defeated Germany in order to prevent new wars of aggression does not 
turn very much on the question whether all Germans are guilty and 
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deserve to be punished. It is primarily a question of power, not of 
morals, except in the deeper sense that the progress of mankind has 
been a process of learning to use power—political as well as physical— 
for constructive purposes and with a sense of responsibility. 

Since the fate of Germany has been discussed so widely in terms 
of guilt and punishment, there is one observation we would like to make 
before turning to the political problem. The German people as a whole 
can hardly hope to escape the moral law that crime brings its own pun- 
ishment, in one form or another, and they will suffer whether Hitler 
wins or loses. In the continuous struggle which would follow a victory 
of the Axis powers, their peoples would certainly undergo a long- 
drawn-out and bitter punishment for the crime of aggression. If the 
Axis powers lose the war, it is futile to expect the nations that are now 
being cruelly oppressed—the Poles, the Czechs, the Belgians, the Nor- 
wegians, the French—to refrain from any attempts at revenge. In- 
deed, they are already taking revenge on a small scale, and after living 
through years of suffering and hardship they are very likely to go to 
extremes—at least for a time—when they have shaken off the Nazi 
yoke. In the period immediately following the end of hostilities Ger- 
many is likely to be torn and exhausted. Its people might even welcome 
the presence of an international police force as an element of stability 
and a guarantee of protection against the blind fury which is now being 
aroused by the crimes of the Nazis all over Europe. 

In saying that the problem of how to deal with a defeated Germany 
is a question of power, and not of morale, we are by no means arguing 
that might makes right. On the contrary, we are underlining the lesson 
the whole liberal world is learning painfully today, that right must 
control might if freedom, justice, and security are to prevail. In fac- 
ing this problem in connection with Germany, we realize immediately 
that it involves the internal affairs of the nation as well as its interna- 
tional position. There are many countries whose internal political pro- 
cesses are not of major consequence, immediately, to the lives of people 
everywhere, although of course no nation can live entirely to itself. 
But as a result of certain historical processes Germany is so situated 
today that its domestic politics are bound to have strong international 
repercussions. Italy went fascist twenty years ago; Japan started a 
career of conquest in the less well-developed parts of Asia eleven years 
ago. But it was not until Germany fell into the hands of the Nazis that 
the forces of aggression were able to destroy the stability of one conti- 
nent after another. Had it been possible to strengthen the German Re- 
public so that it could hold out against its enemies within, and even- 
tually master them and liquidate them, the whole world would not be at 
war today. The German people as a whole were not well enough 
schooled in democratic politics to furnish this strength to the Republi- 
can Government, and the governments of the Great Powers were blind 
to the importance of giving it the prestige of an occasional success in 
the realm of foreign policy. 

The tragedy of the situation now is that the elements that might 
have built a truly democratic, pacific Germany are likely to be even 
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weaker than they were from 1918 to 1932. They will not be lacking in 
the desire to work along constructive lines, but they have had very 
little practice for almost a decade already, and the younger people will 
not have even the vocabulary of democratic government, let alone a 
grasp of its basic principles. One wishes it were possible to build a 
great wall around Germany and leave its people alone for a hundred 
years, to work out their own political evolution! Since that can not be 
done there must be some provision for a period of tutelage for Ger- 
many. Precisely what form it should take can not be decided now, al- 
though the British-Russian Pact for the policing of Europe in the im- 
mediate postwar era might provide a starting-point, especially if that 
Pact were broadened to include the United States. Whatever bodies 
might be the guardians of Germany during the period of tutelage would 
have two main concerns, one of which Dr. Sollmann referred to briefly 
in his article. That is the responsibility of educating the Germans in the 
principles and practices of democracy. Such a program of education 
should not be undertaken in a “holier-than-thou” spirit or in a patroniz- 
ing way. It should rather seek constantly to give democratic form and 
expression to the inarticulate desires of the great masses of Germans 
and to enable those who have a feeling for freedom to stand on their 
own feet. And it should always be kept clearly in mind that this would 
not be a missionary movement, but a program pursued by the demo- 
cratic world for its own safety. 

The other concern of Germany’s guardians would be to hold the 
potentially aggressive elements in check while the mass of the German 
people were learning the practice of democracy. Occasionally, especial- 
ly in the beginning, force might have to be used. But if it were used 
with discrimination and a sense of responsibility, the German people 
would probably respect it, and find it a great improvement over the 
arbitrary ruthlessness of the Nazi system. In the long run, of course, 
force would have to be replaced by political arrangements designed to 
distribute power within Germany in such a way that the dangerous 
elements would be checked almost automatically. Again, we can not 
offer here a well-rounded constitutional plan for Germany, but we may 
suggest several steps that would help to keep a democratically inclined 
government in power beyond the danger point. At least two of these 
suggestions are probably rank heresy in the theory of democratic gov- 
ernment, but they come out of a close study of the downfall of the 
German Republic. One is that it should be made a difficult and compli- 
cated procedure to amend the Constitution, and the other is that every- 
thing possible should be done to develop a two-party system and that 
the system of proportional representation should by no means be re- 
established. 

The Weimar Constitution could be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Reichstag, so that it was easy for the Nazis under the cloak of le- 
gality to amend it to the point of its destruction. Thus many Germans, 
who would otherwise have opposed the Nazis vigorously were lulled into 
a false sense of security and when they awoke to reality their power was 
already gone. If the Nazis and their political allies had had to fight 
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straightforwardly for control of Germany, the issues would have been 
obvious and clearly drawn. Civil war on a large scale might have re- 
sulted, but it is doubtful if Germany would have suffered any more 
cruelly from a civil war than it has suffered and will yet suffer from the 
deeds of the Nazis. 

The system of proportional representation is a governmental device 
that only a truly democratic people can afford. Even in a thoroughly 
democratic nation it may be a source of weakness, because it fails to 
link responsibility with power. Coalition governments, which occur 
frequently under a system of proportional representation, leave too 
much leeway for escaping responsibility, and waste too much energy 
on the infinite complications of inter-party politics. The two-party sys- 
tem, for all its occasional injustices, does locate power and responsibil- 
ity in the same hands, for all to see. 

A suggestion that has been made in various forms, and that was 
touched upon by Dr. Sollmann, is that in some way Prussia should be 
deprived of its dominating position in the German Reich. That seems 
to be extremely important, in view of the fact that the most consider- 
able element of potential aggression is concentrated in some sections of 
Prussia. Many of the other states of the old German Reich went a long 
way in the direction of democratic government. Moreover, even though 
the Nazi movement began in Bavaria it did not become a real menace 
until it gained a foothold in Prussia, where it was possible to form an 
alliance among the conservative landowners, the reactionary men among 
the great industrialists, and the discontented masses of the large cities 
which found an emotional release in following Hitler. Dividing Prus- 
sia up into several smaller states may seem an arbitrary procedure, but 
it kas the support of many Germans as well as foreigners. 

So far we have mentioned only internal measures, but the problem 
of Germany requires an international solution as well, as Dr. Sollmann 
pointed out. His suggestion of a federation of Europe is a good one, 
and is probably inevitable in the long run. It may be slow in developing 
to the point of effectiveness, however, and in the meantime there are two 
other lines along which a victorious body of United Nations should 
work, in order to keep Germany in check. One, which has already been 
referred to here, is the continuing paramount responsibility of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia during the period in which the 
permanent system of international security is being built up. Russia 
must be included in such an arrangement, not only because it is the 
only one of the great powers among the United Nations that has an im- 
mediately available force on the continent of Europe, but also because 
the Soviet Union can hardly be expected to turn its back on Europe 
completely, and it would be much less dangerous working in cooperation 
with the western great powers than going off on its own program. 

Whether or not a European Federation comes into being within 
the next generation, it is of extreme importance to do everything possi- 
ble to develop central and southeastern Europe to the point where that 
region can stand on its own feet. For that reason, the first steps that 
have been taken toward the union of the small countries in that area 
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are most promising. This is not proposed as a plan for “buffer states” 
or a “cordon sanitaire,” but rather as a way to get rid of the weakness 
and backwardness which invite exploitation. The German imperialism 
that has fed on the opportunity to link political control with business 
in the Danubian Valley and the Balkans would be checked promptly if 
the small countries of that area could not be played off one against the 
other, and if the whole region could develop an independent sense of 
prosperity through the removal of irrational trade barriers. 

In these informal comments we have not been able to do anything 
more than suggest a few measures that might prevent Germany from 
becoming again the source of a drive for world-domination. However, 
it is extremely important to carry on a continuous study and discussion 
of the problem, so that when the moment comes to deal with it there will 
be a chance for well-thought-out solutions, rather than improvisations 
and expedients. Many of the exiles from Hitler Germany can make 
valuable contributions to this discussion, and even though few of them 
will go back to positions of leadership in Germany after the war, they 
can still help to bridge the gap that the Nazis have created between Ger- 
many and the liberal world. 





Leaving the Coffee Plantation 


By JOAQUIN LORENZO LUACES 
Translated by Willis Knapp Jones and Read Bain 


Ranking high among Cuban revolutionists and poets is Joaquin Lorenzo 
Luaces (1827-67) who contributed to Revista de la Habana some of his 
best work. He also wrote in 1859 an Qde to Fields in honor of the sub- 
marine cable. Highly praised by critics is his sonnet La salida del cafetal 
never before put into English. It was written in 1855 and is here trans- 
lated from the version in his Poesia (Havana, 1909). 


The fiery saddle horse of Camaguey 
Froths and champs on the silver bridle bit; 
Full of noble ardor and the strength of it, 

His muscled mouth flings forth a ringing neigh; 

His arching neck, his stamping hoofs, betray 
His fervent zeal; his rolling eye is lit 
With fire; his nostrils flare, eager to quit 

The quiet spot and gallop far away. 

At last my darling mounts the mettled steed, 
Into the stirrup puts her dainty shoe, 

Raises the snapping whip,—of which no need, 
For he, bow-taut, with straining thew 

And flying tail, gallops with rushing speed, 

And bears his haughty burden out of view. 
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Yankee Emperor 
By JAMES A. GRANIER 


Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 


N THE current fever of inter-American wooing and counter-wooing, 

it is a refreshing experience to conjure up that bit of inter-Americana 
memorialized by the three-month sojourn in this country of the Brazilian 
Emperor, Pedro II, during the spring and summer of 1876. In celebra- 
tion of that year, which marked our first centenary of national independ- 
ence, we were proudly organizing at Philadelphia a centennial exposi- 
tion, a world’s fair to proclaim our national puberty. Into that overt 
expression of our faith in republicanism stomped the one sovereign 
monarch of the Western Hemisphere. That this representative of 
monarchism—with his flowing Whitmanesque beard and his democratic 
Whitmanesque manner—not only came and saw the haunts of repub- 
licans, but also completely conquered the hearts of its denizens, is a 
happy paragraph in the story of Pan Americanism. It is a tale worth 
re-telling here, especially for the spontaneity of the affection that was 
shown both by the visitor and the visited, contrasting somewhat with 
the spirit behind the present-day mariage de convenance between Anglo 
and Latin American, motivated as it is partly by sincere rapprochement 
but dictated largely by the persuasive shotgun of immediate exigencies. 

The story begins on March 12, 1876, when the Emperor, accom- 
panied by the Empress, an attending retinue of about fourteen, and a 
New York Herald correspondent embarked at Rio de Janeiro on the 
English liner “Hevelius” for the Philadelphia Exposition. For the 
Emperor this was a happy moment. Inveterate traveller that he was, 
possessed of a great intellectual curiosity, active patron of the arts and 
sciences, he had long wanted to visit the fabulous republic of the North. 
And the United States was no less excited at the unprecedented pros- 
pect of playing host to a real Emperor. No sooner had the royal party 
left port than the American newspapers enthusiastically heralded its 
coming, describing glowingly the Emperor and the great empire he 
ruled. It promised to be a gala affair indeed. 

At New York the day of April 15, 1876, dawned bright and crisp, 
melted into a warm spring day. Up the bay steamed the U. S. sloop- 
of-war “Alert,” conveying a deputation commanded by President Grant 
officially to greet the Emperor. It consisted of no less than the Secre- 
taries of State, Navy and War, Hamilton Fish, George M. Robeson and 
Alphonso Taft respectively, Vice Admiral Rowan and Maj. Gen. Win- 
field S. Hancock. As the corvette approached the Emperor’s ship the 
Navy Band played the Brazilian anthem and cannons roared in salute. 
Following formal introductions, Secretary Fish began to declaim a 
flowery address of welcome. The Emperor, fidgeting and paying only 
distracted attention, soon interrupted him, and after a brief put polite 
thank-you showed inclination toward informal causerie. Where was the 
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famous Gen. Sherman? Ah, but of course he had heard of Gen. Han- 
cock too! Finally, when Mr. Fish informed his Imperial Highness 
that plans had been made to escort him to the dock on the U. S. sloop- 
of-war, Dom Pedro quietly but firmly declined the honor, reminding 
the august gentlemen that he had publicly expressed the wish to travel 
without any ceremonious pomp, that he came as a private citizen and 
not a representative, royal or otherwise, of his country. The flustered 
receptionists retired to the “Alert.” As the sloop moved away, to all 
appearances graced by the presence of the Emperor and Empress, loud 
huzzahs of greeting rose from the shore. Unobtrusively the “Hevelius” 
slipped around the Battery and docked at Brooklyn. 

Along Broadway, from the Battery to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
above which unfurled the Brazilian flag, a wave of excitement rippled 
through the expectant crowds. Bunting of the Brazilian colors flew 
from numerous masts. Suddenly there were shouts of “Here they 
come!” as a handsome carriage made its stately way toward the hotel. 
Ovations mingled with the notes of the Brazilian hymn as it was chimed 
by the bells atop Booth’s Theatre. . . . Some time later a common hack 
quietly drew up before the hotel, and out of it, grinning broadly, stepped 
the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, almost alone, quite unheeded, un- 
recognized. 

That evening, after witnessing “Henry V” at Booth’s Theatre, the 
imperial party retired to their suite. But the indefatigable Pedro took 
the sudden caprice to examine the publication of a newspaper—so at 
1 A. M. he practically swooped through the offices and press rooms of 
the New York Herald, scrutinizing and questioning as he dashed along. 

“Your Majesty means to accomplish a great deal in a short time,” 
a Herald reporter had answered the Emperor’s outline of his proposed 
itinerary. 

“Yes, I am always go-ahead.” 

“In fact, Your Majesty is quite a Yankee.” 

“Yes, certainly, I am a Yankee. I always go ahead.” 

The U. S. press, no less than the populace, immediately took the 
Emperor to heart, delightfully impressed by his utter informality, and 
particularly by his open dislike for pomposity in any form. And how 
he had snubbed that “important” reception committee! “I tell you,” 
informally wrote the New Orleans Times, “Dom Pedro is a splendid 
fellow—more of a Republican at heart than many Americans, and 
much less of a snob, as will be found out if any [further] display is 
attempted in his honor. . . .” The Chicago Tribune chortled gleefully 
over the whole affair. 

The Emperor certainly had no time for “distinguished feelings.” 
In his spirit of Yankee go-aheadism he was determined to see the entire, 
and the real United States—this he was to do, in days when 40 miles 
per hour was daring speed, by covering over 10,000 miles within 
several weeks. The steamy, noisy innards of factories of all types, 
colleges and universities, libraries, museums—of art and of mechanics— 
penitentiaries, deaf and dumb asylums, fire engines in action, water sys- 
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tems, the theatre, important intellectuals and poets—Emerson, Bryant, 
Bancroft, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell—all these were drawn into the 
orbit of the South American meteor. And from each he extracted a 
full measure of satisfaction. 

As we have seen he began his activity immediately upon docking. 
During the next two days spent in New York he visited the Reservoir, 
the Newsboys’ Home, attended Mass at St. Patrick’s. He insisted that 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Booth guide him through one of the 
city’s prisons, which he examined closely. Unexpectedly appearing at 
one of the Engine Houses he had the firemen harness the horses and 
give a full-dress rehearsal of the real thing, always plying the men with 
questions about the alarm system, its possible improvement, etc. 

On April 18 he departed for San Francisco, leaving the Empress 
and most of the retinue in New York. Passing through the country- 
side he was pleased and amazed by the many schools that dotted the 
way. He utilized a two-hour stop to “make a flying visit” in Chicago, 
examining with eagerness its water system. In Omaha he went through 
the high-schools and the Omaha Smelting Works, where the various 
processes of reducing ores intrigued the Emperor. At Salt Lake City 
he admired the “strange” architecture of the Mormon Tabernacle but 
expressed disgust at the tolerance of Mormonism. (He did not visit 
Brigham Young as had been planned.) 

Then on the 25th we catch him pulling his second publicity dodge. 
Knowing that his imminent visit to San Francisco had been loudly 
trumpeted by the papers, he ordered his car detached from the train at 
Pleasanton, forty miles from San Francisco. From this point he dashed 
ahead via Oakland and the Bay—not without stopping, however, to visit 
the workshops of the Central Pacific Railroad at Sacramento. 

His three-day pause in California was fraught with the usual activity: 
he was serenaded at his hotel, was given a reception by Governor 
Irwin, witnessed McCullough’s “King Lear,” visited numerous factories, 
the Mint, Bancroft’s Library, the Stock Exchange, the University at 
Berkeley. On his return, several train delays forced him to forego an 
extended stop at Chicago, but did not keep him from repeating a visit 
to its water works, despite a heavy rain. 

At Masillon, Ohio, he received a lesson in South American geog- 
raphy. Two ladies of the press having finally cornered him for an 
interview, one of them breathlessly informed His Imperial Highness 
that she had a relative who was one of his subjects. When the Emperor 
politely inquired where this subject lived, the newslady enthusiastically 
replied “Valparaiso, Chile.” (For which faux pas female journalists 
in general were excoriated by the writer of the dispatch.) 

Pennsylvania thrilled him very much, not for its scenery, but be- 
cause of its oil. At Oil City he became engrossed in the refining 
processes of the Imperial Petroleum Works, and at Foxburg insisted on 
stopping to see a real oil well. At Pittsburgh he went through the 
American Works, then journeyed to Allegheny City to inspect the 
Penitentiary, which he pronounced inferior to that of Rio, especially 
because it failed to provide educational facilities for its inmates. 
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On May 7 we find him in Washington, where he was deeply 
moved by the magnificence of the Capitol, which he thought was 
equalled only by the collonade of the Louvre. During an hour’s con- 
versation with President Grant he innocently (probably with Puckish 
delight) inquired about the status of the third term question. Apparently 
the query caused consternation because he is reported to have added: 
“OQ, pardon me, I ze by your solemn faces zot ze third term is dead. 
Too bad; too bad.” 

By now Dom Pedro’s celerity had become legend. Even the sedate 
Boston Transcript admits that “he ‘does’ this country with a speed 
eclipsing the rate in which a certain class of Americans ‘do’ European 
marvels of art”; while the Baltimore American and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser gasps: “It is impossible to say where he may be at any moment. 
Dom Pedro is the great traveller of the day . . . notwithstanding that he 
is always on the wing, he is systematic and precise in his general plan. 
... There is something curicus, however, in the spectacle of this head of 
a mighty nation, born in the purple . . . travelling about the country in 
genuine fashion.” 

But more important than these apostrophes to the Emperor’s speed 
are the plaudits heaped upon him from all sides, plaudits which ring 
with sincerity. Wrote the Philadelphia Public Ledger “. . . he has won 
the highest respect and esteem of the American people by his simple 
habits and unpretentious manners . . . his diligent search and inquiry 
into everything that can be of value in the promotion of the welfare of 
his people. He understands machinery and mechanical appliances like 
a born mechanic. . . . He is a good civil and topographical engineer and 
draughtsman . . . a learned geographer and philologist; he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the politics, public affairs and progress of the various 
nations of the world. . . . Although he unites in his veins the blood of 
the Braganzas, the Bourbons and Hapsburgs, and is kin to most of the 
royal houses of Europe, his great title to honer with mankind is that 
he is a wise and good ruler, who understands and carries into practice 
the true purpose of all government, the happiness and prosperity of the 
people entrusted to his care.” 

May 10, 1876, finds Dom Pedro attending the opening of the Phila- 
delphia Exposition—allegedly the real raison d’étre of his trip. The 
city, so bedecked that “even dogs had flags upon their collars,” received 
the traveller enthusiastically. At the Fair Grounds, he and the Empress 
followed the President and Mrs. Grant to the speakers’ platform and 
the people, “as if by instinct, recognized His Majesty, and cheer after 
cheer arose.” The speech-making having ended, President Grant with the 
Empress on his arm, and the Emperor escorting the First Lady, wended 
their way through the grounds toward Machinery Hall where the two 
chief executives jointly were to start a large Corliss engine, thereby 
officially opening the Fair. The Emperor, who insisted on shouting to 
and shaking hands with friends, often disrupted the cortege. At last 
stationed, the crowd hushed, Dom Pedro first pushed one lever, the 
President another. Bedlam broke loose as the 2,500 h.p. engine hissed 
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and shook its mountings. For a moment the starters looked on won- 
deringly, then both grinned at each other—and the breathless crowd 
roared its acclaim. 

Thus closed two phases—the Western trip and the opening of the 
Fair—of the Emperor’s streamlined odyssey. His real moments of glory 
were just ahead, however, for there was still New England and Boston 
and his favorite poet. But first he must visit our South land. 

So by May 12 he was “going-ahead” again, this time to St. Louis, 
whence he steamed down the Mississippi to New Orleans and back to 
Washington by way of Alabama. As usual no moss was allowed to 
gather: crossing the Susquehanna River the train must stop that he 
might investigate and have explained to him the physics of the bridge; 
at Baltimore he tested the library of the Peabody Institute by asking 
for certain rare books, which the library happily possessed. The Art 
Gallery at Cincinnati, Mammoth Cave and Louisville were a few points 
of interest he inspected. 

Characteristically the Emperor was disappointed in the people of 
creole New Orleans, who he thought lacked the energy and enterprise 
of Northern and Western peoples. However, he studied with great zest 
the jetties then being built at the mouth of the Mississippi, and also the 
“fireless engines which replaced horses in the street cars.” Back in 
Washington by June 1, he visited the Deaf and Dumb Institute, the 
Navy Yard, and Mount Vernon where he was dismayed by the unkempt 
condition of the grounds. By June 4 he was at Niagara Falls, one of 
the most delightful highlights of his visit. 

Having arrived at Boston June 9, Dom Pedro spent what were the 
happiest six days of his entire sojourn. First making forays into the 
adjacent industrial centers—Lowell, with its workshops, wool dyers, 
carpet weavers and calico printers, was especially interesting to him— 
he settled down to enjoying the intellectual Brahminism of Cambridge 
and the “hub.” Deeply impressed by the bustling activity and energy of 
New Englanders, he had only praise for their schools (the best he 
had ever seen, he vowed), their Fire Department (besides several regu- 
lar drills, he participated in a fireboat drill planned especially for him), 
and their venerable Harvard. At the latter place he was entertained 
by the widow and son of Prof. Agassiz and by the Departments of 
Chemistry and Physics. He was made an honorary member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. And a life-long dream was realized 
in meeting Longfellow, his favorite American poet, who dined the 
Brazilian guest at his Cambridge home, graced by the presence of 
Emerson and Holmes. 

There was now left only the Exposition. To it he returned, and 
with boundless enthusiasm devoted himself to examining the many 
intriguing exhibitions, always keen in his observations, and apparently 
never sated or bored. For two hours he tested Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell’s wonderful new apparatus, the telephone. 

By July 7 he was back in New York, to run the final lap of his con- 
stant race against time, busying himself with more visitations to places 
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as divergent as Sing Sing and Columbia University. On the 11th he 
was tendered a colorful and affectionate farewell by the American 
Geographical Society, of which he was made a member. Many words 
of eulogism were heaped upon him, of which perhaps the most eloquent 
were these of Justice Daly Baylord Taylor: ‘With an industry that puts 
our national energy to shame and a habit of almost more than republican 
simplicity he has studied our geography, our industry and our institu- 
tions; but he has also found time to make personal acquaintances, as he 
already knew the works of our poets, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier and 
Lowell. Such a hearty and intelligent sympathy with the highest 
interest of our national life demands an equally cordial recognition. 
I am sure that no distinguished stranger ever came among us who, at 
the end of three months, seemed so little a stranger and so much of a 
friend to the whole American people as Dom Pedro II, of Brazil.” 

On the wing of these graceful words the Emperor took his leave the 
next day. Amid the clamor of sincere cheers, saluting of cannon and 
the strains of the Brazilian anthem he and his retinue boarded the 
“Russia,” bound for London. After his departure there was much 
recapitulation of this great man’s visit—that he was great none doubted, 
for he had stood well the test of intimate inspection. He was appre- 
ciated too in a concept somewhat paradoxical: he had furnished perfect 
monarchical contrast to the republican tone of the moment. But 
rather than contrast the people saw the Emperor’s essential democracy 
and Yankeeism. Eloquently he was summed up in these words of one 
editorialist: “Dom Pedro is a true Yankee Emperor . . . Dom Pedro is 
the first Emperor we have seen on this imperial soil, where all are em- 
perors. We are proud to note in him the go-ahead traits. How much 
he is at home among the sovereigns! He rides in a common hack, pays 
his bills, hears Mass on Sunday morning. . . . When the Cabinet, with 
a band of music, go down the Bay to receive him he tells them in true 
American fashion that he does not want to be ‘received.’ He lands 
like any free American Emperor, and, before crossing the river, pays 
his ferriage. Instead of going to Washington to be dined and danced 
by Boss Shepherd and the leaders of our modern society he hurries to 
California, resolved to make the most of his visit. He is an emperor 
of regular and temperate ways, as all Yankee emperors should be. He 
rises early in the morning, studies Sanscrit, practices English and trans- 
lates the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ into Portuguese. 

“How much better our Yankee Emperor behaves than some of his 
foreign cousins! He does not go waltzing around all night, shooting 
bears and tigers and sticking pigs during the day, but keeps right down 
to useful work. When he goes home he will know more about the 
United States than two-thirds of the members of Congress.” 
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Implementing The Good Neighbor 
Policy 


By GRAHAM STUART 


Professor of Political Science, Stanford University 


SHORT decade ago the United States was suspected, disliked,, and 
feared from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan. Mexico 
resented the exploitation of her oil wells and mineral resources by for- 
eign corporations which sent most of the profits out of the country. 
Cuba became more and more restive under the Platt Amendment, which 
permitted legalized intervention, a flagrant infringement of her status 
as a sovereign state. Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic 
were either occupied by the marines or had just seen them withdrawn, 
with always a probability of their return. Panama fretted under the 
Canal Treaty which gave the United States absolute control of the Canal 
Zone and an overprivileged position outside. Venezuela’s oil, Peru’s 
vanadium and copper, Chile’s nitrate and iron, Uruguay's meat indus- 
tries, Brazil’s coffee were all controlled by or dependent upon United 
States markets. The Colossus of the North was a tangible and threaten- 
ing menace to our neighbors to the south in spite of our much vaunted 
anti-imperialistic intentions. 

Unfortunately, the citizen of the United States had not the slightest 
conception of this unfriendly attitude. Had not the century old Monroe 
Doctrine raised a bulwark of protection against European threats of 
encroachment? Had not our great Secretaries of State from Henry Clay 
to Cordell Hull preached the doctrine of inter-American cooperation? 
Had not Woodrow Wilson even tried to extend the Monroe Doctrine to 
the entire world? Undoubtedly in theory the United States has always 
believed in the good neighbor policy and on the whole has tried to 
follow it. But in practice the exceptions have been many and the results 
very profitable to Uncle Sam. 

Let us draw up a bill of particulars from the Latin American point 
of view. Mexico received very little protection from the Monroe Doc- 
trine when Maximilian established a monarchy right on our border. 
Argentina would still possess the Falkland Islands if Uncle Sam had 
interpreted the Doctrine to safeguard all of South America. The Mexi- 
can War had more than a tinge of imperialism south of the Rio Grande. 
Teddy Roosevelt and his Big Stick were not appreciated in the Carib- 
bean and were keenly resented in Colombia. The Platt Amendment did 
not make for a Cuba Libre in the eyes of the Cuban insurgents. Secre- 
tary Hughes’ substitution of the euphemistic term “interposition” for 
“intervention” was not a satisfactory solution for the sending of the 
marines. In fact, to the realistic Latin American his Yankee big brother 
was more threatening than the European cousin because he was both 
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bigger and closer at hand. 

Added to these proofs of our aggressive tendencies which were an- 
other obstacle to better understanding was the limitless ignorance of 
the North American in regard to the twenty different republics to the 
south. To the Yankee, Latin America meant the vast continent of 
South America with a Central American attachment spanned by the 
Panama Canal and a fringe of interesting but inconsequential islands in 
the Caribbean. Mexico, like Canada, was so completely in our orbit 
that the frontier was regarded as more of a nuisance than a national 
boundary. Mr. John Citizen would have been much surprised to learn 
that these twenty republics are independent, nationalistic units, often 
very antagonistic to each other. For example, the Hondurans think of 
the Nicaraguans as city slickers, the Ecuadoreans regard the Peruvians 
as bullies, the Argentinians call the Brazilians monkeys because they 
chatter so much, and the Brazilians’ retort discourteous is “wooden 
heads” and the wood suggested in quebracho, so tough that it resists 
even a machete. 

Numerous incidents are related indicating our abysmal ignorance 
of the size, character, and even language of Brazil. Stefan Zweig in his 
recent fascinating book on Brazil tells of the Boston business man who 
wouldn’t believe that Brazil was larger than the United States until 
shown a map, and of the English author who sent his hero to Rio to 
learn Spanish. Even our scholars are often surprised to learn that two 
countries in Latin America, Peru and the Dominican Republic, have 
universities which were established before any such institutions in North 
America. Perhaps the epitome of ignorance was reached by the Denver 
merchant who wrote to our consulate in Buenos Aires to inquire whether 
the shops there used glass in their windows. 

The geographical factor is another obstacle which is often over- 
looked. Europe is closer to the United States than South America, and 
has always had better and cheaper means of communication. No steam- 
ship line has yet established the cabin class type of boat which has 
always been popular on the European runs. Although airplane service 
now completely spans the Latin American area, it is very expensive and 
far less suitable for vacation travel. 

Our salesmen rarely spoke the language of the countries to the south, 
firms hesitated to give long terms of credit, goods were packed improp- 
erly, and little effort was made to produce articles specifically for the 
Latin American trade. 

Even our universities until recently almost overlooked the nations 
to the south in their curricula. Except for a few institutions on the 
west coast and in the south, Latin America was a terra incognita and 
seemed destined to remain so. Dozens of courses were given on Medie- 
val Europe, but rarely could one find a course on the history, institu- 
tions, or government of the Latin American republics. 

The vast and excellent literature of our neighbors to the south was 
unknown either in the original or in translations. Out of twenty-seven 
outstanding Latin American literary works translated in the past few 
years all have been commercial losses. 
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Finally, a more serious recent threat to the sympathetic understand- 
ing between the United States and Latin America has been the sinister 
propaganda of the Nazi organization in South America. In a recent trip 
around South America the writer found in almost every country start- 
ling examples of the progress of these subversive activities. The Ger- 
man embassies and legations, with numerous press and so-called cul- 
tural attachés, were abusing shamefully their diplomatic privileges in 
order to serve as agents for Dr. Goebbel’s Ministry for Propaganda and 
for Herr Himmler’s even more dangerous Gestapo. Every instrumen- 
tality, radio programs, schools, social clubs, and relief organizations 
were being effectively employed to draw the Latin American nations into 
the orbit of the Swastika and to undermine and sabotage the friendly 
approaches of the United States. Hitler had even declared his intention 
of making a “great German dominion of that continent of half breeds.” 
What better way to begin than by kindling the latent fear and jealousy 
of the United States in Latin American hearts? 

Fortunately for the security of the Western Hemisphere the dawn of 
a new era had arisen. President Roosevelt proclaimed the policy of the 
Good Neighbor. Determined henceforth to reconcile promises with 
deeds, the United States in typically Yankee fashion attacked the prob- 
lem on all fronts—political ,economic, and cultural. 


Marines were withdrawn from every Caribbean outpost and future 
intervention was outlawed by specific conventions signed and ratified 
by the United States. Unsatisfactory agreements such as the Platt 
Amendment with Cuba and the Canal Treaty with Panama were re- 
vised in accordance with the wishes of these neighboring republics. No 
longer would we possess the legal right to intervene in Cuba in deroga- 
tion of her sovereignty. In case of aggression endangering the Canal 
the United States and Panama would consult for mutual defense instead 
of Uncle Sam dictating the policy. Even the Monroe Doctrine, the Holy 
of Holies in American diplomacy, was overhauled and reinterpreted to 
the benefit of both the Americas. Instead of the United States alone 
determining when and if the principles of the doctrine are violated, the 
twenty-one American republics now consult together when any threat to 
this hemisphere arises. Even tariff barriers had to give way before the 
pressure of good will, and Secretary Hull has signed a dozen reciprocal 
trade agreements with our Latin American neighbors. One result has 
been to bring about a phenomenal increase of trade between Latin 
America and the United States, amounting to over a billion and a half 
dollars in the fiscal year of 1941. Three more such treaties, with 
Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru, are now being negotiated. 


But the present accomplishment in the political field was the utiliza- 
tion of the Pan American Conferences to serve as effective agencies for 
cooperation among the twenty-one republics. At the Conference held 
at Lima in December, 1938, the representatives unanimously approved 
a declaration of principles of the solidarity of America and agreed upon 
joint defense against foreign intervention. They thereupon established 
automatic machinery to carry out this policy. The simple device agreed 
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upon was to permit the Foreign Minister of any American republic to 
call a meeting of all the foreign ministers when any threat arose. 

Hardly was the ink dry upon this document before the Nazi war 
machine rolled over Poland. A conference was immediately called in 
Panama and a three hundred mile safety zone was established around 
the American republics, and the belligerents were asked to do their 
fighting outside. Violations were to be followed by withdrawal of the 
privilege of fueling and making needed repairs. 

A still greater menace arose with the subjugation of France and Hol- 
land. Both of these nations had important colonial possessions in the 
western hemisphere. Another meeting of the foreign ministers, this 
time in Habana, agreed that any move on the part of the Axis to take 
over these possessions would be prevented by joint action. If the threat 
was imminent any one power might act to forestall it. That is, all 
Latin America now trusted us sufficiently to permit the United States to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine by itself if the emergency warranted. The 
Americas had at last recognized the famous doctrine of Monroe to 
mean all for one and one for all. 

The devastatingly successful attack by the Japanese upon Pear! Har- 
bor brought the war into the Western Hemisphere. Would the two 
Americas meet the test and carry out their promised cooperation for 
hemispheric defense? Would Latin America prove that the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy was a policy of reciprocity? The answer came quickly. The 
day after the attack Mexico and Colombia broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions and within four days the nine Central American and Caribbean 
republics had declared war upon the Axis powers. A meeting of for- 
eign ministers was summoned at Rio to formulate a policy of defense 
of the Americas. 

Since it was now evident that Axis propaganda and subversive activi- 
ties were rampant throughout the Western Hemisphere and the German 
embassies were the source of this pollution, the United States felt that 
the minimum requirement for self-protection was the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations to stamp out the evil at its very roots. A resolution 
recommending such a break was unanimously accepted and before the 
Conference ended every nation except Argentina and Chile had dis- 
missed the Axis diplomats. Another resolution looked towards a com- 
plete economic and financial boycott of the Axis partners. Agreements 
were entered into for the production and exchange of strategic materials 
essential to hemispheric defense and envisaged the formulation of a 
complete and coordinated general plan for economic mobilization. To 
coordinate effectively the necessary measures of hemispheric defense an 
Inter-American Defense Board composed of military and naval officers 
of the twenty-one republics was established at Washington. 

Joint effort for the war effort is assured, but what has been done to 
maintain this spirit of cooperation in the more difficult period of post- 
war readjustment? The fundamental requirement is better understand- 
ing, an effective solidarity of mind and spirit as well as material inter- 
ests. For lack of a better term this has been called cultural relations. 
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In reality it includes every medium of communication and every facility 
for closer acquaintanceship. The most encouraging progress has been 
made in this direction. 

First to encourage and make possible greater travel in both direc- 
tions three great North American steamship lines with the finest accom- 
modations link up the United States with the east and west coasts of 
South America. The Pan American Airways reaches every Latin Ameri- 
can republic, and its Flying Clipper Cruises touch not only the great 
seaport cities but out of the way places like Quito, the ancient seat of 
the Incas, Cuzco, the gateway to the marvels of Machu Pichu, or La 
Paz, highest capital in the world. Rapid progress is being made on the 
great Pan American highway which within the next few years will reach 
from Alaska’s snowy forests to the dazzling Chilean lakes. 

The radio and cinema are being more effectively utilized. The Pan 
American Union broadcasts regularly music representative of the two 
Americas, the American School of the Air has been extended to the 
other American republics, numerous institutions such as Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of Texas broadcast by short wave weekly 
programs in Spanish to the nations to the south. Every American em- 
bassy and legation now possesses moving picture projectors, and films 
depicting our national parks, our army and navy, our agricultural de- 
velopment are already available. Hollywood is now producing historical 
films such as Juarez and Bolivar, and has eliminated the sensational, 
highly colored Mexican bandit and Argentinian gigolo type. 

Travel grants to bring outstanding Latin American scholars, publi- 
cists, artists, and scientists are available and sixty-six were granted 
during the past two years. Exchanges of professors and students are 
being rapidly expanded and Latin American students enrolled in our 
universities have increased from 1,421 last year to 1,750 in the present 
academic year. Books may now be mailed between the American re- 
publics at the rate of five cents a pound and Archibald McLeish, Libra- 
rian of Congress, has compiled a list of good books reflecting life and 
thought in the United States which are to be distributed in collections 
to representative libraries in the Latin American Republics. All of these 
avenues of approach are working towards the same result—better un- 
derstanding and mutual appreciation. 

World civilization today faces the supreme crisis. Men of good will 
want peace, freedom, and an enriched life for all but they must fight 
together to get it and work together afterwards to maintain it. Here 
in the western hemisphere is an ideal laboratory to make the experiment 
of intelligent and fair international cooperation. No long festering 
hostilities rankle, every important boundary dispute has been settled, 
no lack of lebensraum exists, a bountiful nature has endowed us super- 
abundantly with all essential raw materials. The twenty-one republics 
have formulated and unanimously agreed upon a declaration of Ameri- 
can principles outlawing force for the settlement of disputes and accept- 
ing the principles of international law as governing their interstate 
relation. Territorial aggression has been repudiated and abolished. The 
western hemisphere has set up the Golden Rule as its goal for the 
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relations between states. Justice and fair dealing no longer end at the 
national frontiers. Courtesy and decent conduct beget friendliness and 
appreciation. The most idealistic policy of the good neighbor is the 
most realistic policy of enlightened selfishness. The Japanese are seek- 
ing in vain a co-prosperity sphere by terror and slaughter, the Ameri- 
can republics are establishing one successfully by compromise and 
cooperation. 








Books for the Times 











THE ProspieMs oF Lastinc Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson. New York, Doubleday, Doran, and Company, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. 295, including appendix and index. $2.00. 

A book by a statesman of such wide international experience and a 
brilliant diplomat of such thorough training must command immediate 
respect. Their combined knowledge and judgment of world conditions 
and postwar reconstruction problems is of the greatest value in enabling 
one to understand clearly the factors involved in the stupendous task 
of planning for peace. Their exposition of the seven Dynamic Forces 
making for Peace or War, to wit, Ideologies, Economic Pressures, Na- 
tionalism, Militarism, Imperialism, the Complexes of Fear, Hate and 
Revenge, and the Will to Peace, is masterly. The influences of these 
basic forces in history and in planning for peace is demonstrated most 
convincingly. The various plans for postwar reconstruction are 
trenchantly analyzed. 

This book eloquently proves that it is as essential to win the peace 
as to win the war. It stresses the imperative necessity of intelligent 
planning for peace by competent civilian experts as well as by officials 
of the United States Government. The whole nation should be grateful 
to Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson for this patriotic service and eager to 
make greater use of their outstanding abilities——P. M. B. 


Witn Japan’s Leapers. An intimate record of fourteen years as coun- 
sellor to the Japanese government ending December 7, 1941. By 
Frederick Moore. Pp. 538 and index. New York, Scribners, 1942. 
$2.75. 

The author of this sincere and factual book was for some time a 
newspaper correspondent and has lived much in the Orient as well as in 
European centers. His understanding of his own country is accurate. 
As advisor, therefore, to several Japanese Ambassadors and emissaries 
his interpretation of American laws and views seems, from the record, 
to have been very keen and fair. 
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The book narrates Mr. Moore’s relations with such Japanese as Saito, 
Horonouchi and Nomura; it also tells of others with whom he has been 
at one time or another closely associated, including Matsuoka, who put 
Japan into the Axis. 

The narrative, together with three chapters added at the end, gives a 
revealing story of the long conflict between Japanese liberals and the 
military party of their country, a struggle in which, sad to say, the 
army was victorious—and Mr. Moore was among the vanquished. Most 
valuable is his own estimate of the situation and of the probable out- 
come of the war which, he thinks, must be won by the United Nations. 

The story is an unhappy one from the standpoint of those who, like 
Mr. Moore, hoped and worked for an era of peaceful relations between 
Japan and the United States. The implications for the future are grave 
and puzzling but will need to be faced unflinchingly. 

Americans who wish to prepare for that future will find this book 
indispensable. It is a candid, historical record by a lover of the best in 
Japan, but a convinced believer in American democracy.—M. S. C. 


ConpiTIons OF Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York, Macmillan, 

1942. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

The title of this remarkable book is somewhat misleading. The 
author aims not so much to lay down the conditions of peace for the 
present war as to define the conditions under which the terms of peace 
must be determined. He analyzes with great lucidity and convincing 
logic the main factors affecting the greatest crisis of civilization, and 
deduces the guiding principles which should control in the creation of 
a new international order. 

We are disposed to regret our inability to comprehend the forces 
which are transforming our very lives. Professor Carr, however, in an 
amazingly objective and penetrating manner enables us to see clearly the 
determining factors in this colossal world revolution. It is truly a great 
book of immense significance and should be read scrupulously and pon- 
dered over conscientiously by all who are anxious to avoid the egregious 
errors of the Treaty of Versailles, and to plan a peace which may avert 
perpetual or intermittent anarchy. Conditions of Peace should be pre- 
scribed home study for every official in the United States Government as 
well as all others who face the appalling responsibility for post-war 
reconstruction both at home and abroad.—P. M. B. 


RELIGION AND THE WorRLD oF Tomorrow. By Walter W. Van Kirk. 
Chicago and New York, Willett, Clark and Company, 1941. $1.50. 
This is a deeply sincere and thoughtful analysis of the role of re- 

ligion in building a sound international order. The book contains help- 

ful constructive proposals for post-war planning. The subject is treated 
in three main divisions: the Political Foundations, the Economic 

Foundations, and the Spiritual Foundations for the World of Tomorrow. 

The author’s point of view is greatly affected by his passionate convic- 

tions concerning the economic and social injustices which must be rec- 

tified before world peace can be attained. 
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The chapter on Political Foundations, largely because of the inten- 
sity of these convictions, is not quite as convincing as the other chapters. 
It hardly seems fair or reasonable to charge that the United States and 
Great Britain would ever use their combined strength in such a way as 
to be as great a menace to the world as the Axis Powers. Nor does it 
seem just or realistic to demand that the victorious nations should dis- 
arm equally with the conquered. The author, however, has much of 
importance to say concerning the great problems involving the League 
of Nations, Union Now, the Atlantic Charter, and other vital matters. 

The chapter on the Spiritual Foundations for the World Tomorrow 
is inspiring as well as most instructive. It has valuable data concerning 
various recent proposals for postwar reconstruction, notably of the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of which 
Mr. Van Kirk is a secretary. His indictment of modern educational 
methods is worth quoting: “In our efforts to rid education of the en- 
cumbrance of sectarianism we have all but paganized the art of teaching. 
God has been put on the shelf of our laboratories. History has been 
taught from the standpoint of economic determinism. Instruction in 
the things of the spirit has been forbidden. The consequence is that in 
our own and other nations young people have come to look upon religion 
as a theological fetish appropriate for priestly rhymes but having no 
relevancy whatever to the world of reality” (p. 139). 

A book containing so much valuable information and characterized 
by such sincere convictions should be read by all who seek to lay the 
sound foundations of a peaceful international order.—P. M. B. 


THE Lone Suirs Passinc. The Story of the Great Lakes. By Walter 
Havinghurst. Pp. 280 and index. New York, Macmillan, 1942. 
$3.00. 

It is a far cry from the day when Jean Nicolet, in his birch bark 
canoe, thought to find the China coast across northern Lake Michigan 
to the present time when busy industrial cities line all shores of the 
Great Lakes and large steamers ply up and down their waters. 

This book tells the story of those three centuries in terms of men,— 
voyageurs, pioneers and builders,—and in terms of shipping all the way 
down to the salt seas. 

Charmingly illustrated, as it is, and crowded with human and indus- 
trial interest stories, the book blends French, English and American 
backgrounds in the north; it ties together Canada and the United States 
in historical perspective. It bolsters up one’s faith in human achieve- 
ment and illustrates the essential unity of North America. One of the 


delightful books of the year.—M. S. C. 


Guive Posts 1n Cuaos. By Channing Pollock. Pp. 270. New York, 

Crowell Co., 1942. $2.00. 

This is a collection of engaging little essays on common people and 
human experiences. Before you have read very far you realize that you 
are imbibing a philosophy of living which is sane and beautiful, even 
for times of stress.—M. S. C. 
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GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR THROUGHOUT THE Aces. By F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 281, with in- 
dex. $3.00. 

As a sweeping indictment of an entire nation the title of this book is 
certainly bold and arresting. There is nothing inflammatory or sensa- 
tional, however, in this strictly historical survey of the relations of the 
German people with other peoples from early tribal wars down to the 
present day. It is a straightforward statement by a reputable historian 
of the recorded facts of history. These facts in themselves constitute 
the appalling indictment. The outstanding single fact in the life of the 
Germans doubtless was that, while the Romans conquered and civilized 
the English over a period of three centuries, they never succeeded in 
subduing and civilizing the Germans. 

Hitler, though not a pure German, is nevertheless the expression and 
the dramatic manifestation of the natural aggressiveness of the German 
people throughout the ages. He is a logical successor to Bismarck who 
deliberately planned and won three wars for the glory of Germany. 
It would be folly to ignore these basic tragic facts of history and to 
palliate the offences of Germany as if they originated with one man. 


In reading this scholarly book one is irresistibly led to the melan- 
choly conclusion that there is something in the very blood of the Ger- 
mans that has made them a perpetual threat to peace. It may be envy, 
lust of conquest, pride of race, or an overwhelming desire for material 
power. This book seems to prove that the worship of power, force, and 
Wotan is evidence of a fundamental spiritual lack in the German charac- 
ter. If this be so, the problem of the re-education of the whole German 
people, once they are completely conquered, becomes the main objective 
of the victors. The political education of the Germans will not suffice: 
their whole moral and spiritual outlook will have to be profoundly al- 
tered. How this can be accomplished should seriously pre-occupy the 
thoughts of all who seek honestly and in a Christian spirit to prepare 
for the fateful moment when this war shall end and a new international 


order be established.—P. M. B. 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND THE FuTuRE OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By P. H. 
Winfield. Pp. 125. Great Britain, Cambridge University Press, 1941. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a simple straight-forward primer of International Law for 
the use of the general public. The author holds that International Law 
“has made steady progress since its foundation,” that it is universally 
recognized as a system at the present day, it will make further progress, 
and that “the war now raging has in no way impugned its validity as a 
whole.” As a conservative outline of the law of nations, it gives evidence 
of a genuine faith in the possibility of a sound international order.— 


P.M. B. 
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THE GARDEN Is PoxiticaL. By John Malcolm Brinnen. Pp. 101. New 

York, Macmillan, 1942. Price, $1.75. 

Here is a collection of short poems written by a young poet, sensitive 
to the voice of the times. They express the pity, the sense of tragedy 
and dread that creeps over youth today. They express the nostalgic 
beauty of cities and promises destroyed and lost. 

For the most part the poems though shadowed by a sense of sorrow, 
are shot through with beauty, nevertheless. Something of courage and 
hope, however, is expressed in the concluding lines of the last poem in 
the book. 

“Praise, then, the young whose cloudless willing hands 
Blueprint a shoal of cities, dare to turn 

From rotting acres of the dispossessed 

To meet life’s penalty. Their maps define 

The possible dominion of the free, 

A calm community 

That flowering in the culture of decay, 

Turns death to seed within our living day.” 


M. S. C. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF Zion. By John S. Curtiss. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 112, with index. $1.00. 
This small volume is a model of the legal and scholarly method of 

analyzing evidence. The author demonstrates that this amazing forgery 

originated in a work entitled Dialogue aux Enfers, published in 1865 by 

a French citizen named Maurice Joly for the express purpose of discred- 

iting Napoleon Third and the Second Empire. This document in turn 

was shamelessly utilized by Russian secret agents to fabricate the so- 
called Protocols of Zion in order to discredit the Jews. Lengthy passages 
from these two works are practically identic. So flagrant was this forg- 
ery that Nilus, the Russian zealot who sponsored its publication in Rus- 
sia, virtually avowed that while it might be spurious, there was good 

reason nevertheless for distrusting the Jews! The whole affair was a 

despicable example of the vile methods once employed by governmental 

authorities to manufacture evidence to justify political procedures 

against those they wished to destroy.—P. M. B. 


THE OrIcGIN OF MANCHU RULE IN CHINA; FRONTIER AND BUREAUCRACY 
AS INTERESTING FORCES IN THE CHINESE Empire. By Franz Michael. 
Pp. 127 and map. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Price, $2. 
From 1644 to the revolution of 1911 Manchus ruled China. This is 

a study of their domination and also a survey of all the frontier states 

to the north of China. It is particularly a study of Manchuria, and 

her methods of gaining ascendency for so long a period in agricultural 

China. It is interesting that it was the Chinese civilization which, on 

the last analysis, predominated over that of the border countries.— 


m. S. C. 
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Tue NETHERLANDS INDIES AND THE UNITED States. By Rupert Emer- 
son. Pp. 92. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. 50 cents. 
Number 6 in the “America Looks Ahead” series, this little hand- 

book briefly studies another phase of the important issues opened up 
by the war. The economic factors of the problem are, as in many other 
parts of the world, very serious in the Dutch East Indies. They need 
painstaking attention especially in our own country which has hitherto 
obtained there much rubber and tin. 

The author, for some time a student of colonial affairs, writes first a 
sympathetic history of these islands in the Pacific and then peers into 
the future. “It will be,” says Dr. Emerson, “one of the major preblems 
of the post-war era . . . to devise and establish some form of machinery 
which will control international investment, direct it into proper chan- 
nels and safeguard the rights and the inevitable national aspirations of 
the economically less advanced peoples.”—M. S. C. 


Biack Borneo. By Charles C. Miller. New York, Modern Age Books, 

1942. Price, $2.75. 

One of those islands in the South Pacific which have lately become 
headline news is Borneo, little known to people in the United States. 
This book with its fine end-paper maps may not give us much coolly 
scientific information, but, though a real “thriller” and adventure nar- 
rative, it does give a good deal of authentic first-hand information about 
primitive black people who live in the interior jungles. The geography 
of the country through which Mr. Miller wandered is also carefully 
mapped.—M. S. C. 


Tue British Empire, 1815-1939. By Paul Knaplund. Pp. 827 and in- 
dex. New York, Harper & Bro., 1941. Price, $4.00. 

Professor Knaplund, of the University of Wisconsin, gives here a 
well rounded account of the British Empire from its reconstruction 
after the Napoleonic wars to the outbreak of this present war. He takes 
up the various parts of the Empire separately, though under a general 
chronological outline. No better preparation could be imagined for an 
intelligent grasp of the present day struggle of the Empire for survival. 
This is specially true of awakening India and her relations with Great 
Britain. Useful, too, for reference, is the appended list of British Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Secretaries, from 1815-1939.—M. S. C. 


PROBLEMS OF MopeRN Europe, The Facts at a Glance. By J. Hampden 
Jackson and Kerry Lee. Pp. 128. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
Price, $1.75. 

A book of picture diagrams with explanatory text showing, for each 
country of Europe facts and figures on birth and population, oils and 
fats and metals—such things as underlie any plans for a settlement in 
that continent. 
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THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 
A Study by a Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims. New 
York, Africa Bureau, 158 Fifth Avenue. Pp. XI, 153, with index. 
$.75. 

A more precise indication of the aims of this Report is added on the 
title page, to wit: “The application of the ‘Eight Points’ of the Charter 
to the Problems of Africa, and especially those related to the Welfare 
of the African People living South of the Sahara, with related material 
on African Conditions and Needs.” It is further stated in the Introduc- 
tion that the Committee had in mind two major objectives, namely, that 
the Report “help to focus public opinion on the constructive treatment 
of Africa’s problems at the Peace Conference, as well as before and after 
it. That it form a basis for study in college, high school, church, and 
other groups, especially those which concern themselves with interna- 
tional and interracial affairs.” 

These aims and objectives have been admirably attained. In fact, 
this Report might well serve as a model for all other similar reports. 
The facts and relevant data are presented succinctly, completely, and in 
an interesting manner. The conclusions and recommendations are stated 
clearly and temperately. There is nothing dogmatic, denunciatory, or 
academic about the Committee’s findings. Where denunciation of rep- 
rehensible acts and situations might seem justifiable the Committee, 
though quite definite in statement, is considerate and just, thereby hav- 
ing much greater weight. Its whole approach and tone is so fair and 
realistic as to deserve the most respectful consideration by all govern- 
ments immediately concerned with African problems. The exact data 
supplied makes the Report of immense value as “a basis for study in 
college, high school, church, etc.” The Committee may well claim that 
“it has endeavored . . . to emphasize accuracy of facts, fairness of inter- 
pretation, and a realistic attitude in making constructive suggestions.” 


—P. M. B. 


Europe IN Revo.t. By Rene Kraus. Pp. 563. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1942. $3.50. 

This is a revolting record of unmitigated infamy, ignominy, and 
horrors, a record of the humiliations and unspeakable brutalities in- 
flicted on the peoples of the conquered countries of Europe. It is also a 
record of human endurance and nobility of spirit, with encouraging in- 
dications of the possibility of formidable resistance. One cannot help 
wondering, however, whether the author was able to verify completely 
the authenticity of the tales and reports emanating from these occupied 


lands.—P. M. B. 


Tue Rea ITavians. By Count Carlo Sforza. Pp. 166. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. $2.00. 

This little book is strictly about the Italian people themselves, and 
why their history has made them discontented internationalists. Fascism 
is left out of the picture entirely, as a thing soon to pass over, leaving 
the people as they were before it arose.—M. S. 
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Tue Makinc oF Tomorrow. By Raoul de Roussy de Sales. Pp. 334 
and index. New York, Reynal & Hiichcock, 1942. $3.00. 

It is interesting to read what a Frenchman who has been for over ten 
years in America has to say about the world since 1914 and the United 
States in that period. Here, as everywhere, he sees three mighty cur- 
rents dashing down history,—Nationalism, Collectivism and Pacifism. 
They often cross each cthers’ paths, meet and struggle together. It de- 
pends upon informed and earnest peoples whether or not they are to be 
guided safely and utilized toward a better world. 

For a variety of reasons the author does not believe that the end of 
the world is at hand. 

The book is stirring and is a pretty good guide to what he calls the 
“road of reason.” “For the world is in the making before our eyes.” 


—M. S. C. 


WaR AND THE GERMAN Minp. Tue TesTIMONy OF MEN OF FICTION 
Wuo Foucnt at THE Front. By William K. Pfeiler. Pp. 332 and 
index. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.25. 
Through a study of German fictional literature since 1914 Dr. 

Pfeiler explains how it happened that the German people were pre- 

disposed to the acceptance of the third Reich. It is an objective and 

able critical study which by means of literature traces the psychological 

changes leading to German attitudes of today. A unique type of his- 

torical study that would be valuable for any country and epoch. 
—M. S. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


EvENTs IN AFRICAN History. Compiled by Edwin W. Smith, for the 
Committee on Africa, the War and Peace Aims. Pp. 60 and index. 
New York, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1942. 


THe Backcrounp oF Our War. From Lectures Prepared by the Orien- 
tation Course, War Department, Bureau of Public Relations. Pp. 
270, maps and bibliography. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE SENATE ForeicN RELATIONS ComMiITTEE. By Eleanor E. Dennison. 
Pp. 196, and index. California, Stanford University Press, 1942. 
Price, $2.50. 


Tue House CoMMITTEE ON Foreicn ArFrairs. By Albert C. F. West- 
phal. Pp. 264 and index. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1942. Price, $3.00. 


THe CONFERENCE OF AmBassapors (Paris 1920-1931). By Gerhard 
P. Pink. Pp. 293. Geneva Research Centre, 1942. Price, 50 cents 
(paper). 








Doors to Latin America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


INDIANS OF SouTH America. By Paul Radin. (Garden City: Doubleday 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1942.) Pp. xviii, 324. Illus. Maps. $4.00. 
A scholarly, panoramic survey of the chief Indian groups and cul- 
tures in South America; well written and excellently illustrated. 


2. COLONIAL 

THe Knicut oF Ext Dorapo. The Tale of Don Gonzalo Jiménez de 
Quesada and his conquest of new Granada now called Colombia. 
By German Arciniegas. Translated by Mildred Adams. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1942.) Pp. 301. Maps. $3.00. 

An interesting account of a great 16th century Spanish conquest 
written by a Colombian statesman and man of letters; with brief work- 
ing bibliography. 

BROTHERS OF Doom. The Story of the Pizarros of Peru. By Hoffman 
Birney. (New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1942.) Pp. x, 322. Illus. 
Map. $3.00. 

A vivid account of the four Pizarros brothers before and during the 
conquest of Peru, and a description of the age in which they lived. 
FroM BarTER TO SLAVERY. The economic relations of the Portuguese 

and Indians in the settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580. By Alexander 

Marchant. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942.) Pp. 160, 

Map. $1.50. 

A doctorial dissertation concerned with the early settlement of Bra- 
zil by the Portuguese, printed as Number One of series LX of Johns 
Hopkins’ Studies in History and Political Science. 

THE Discovery OF YUCATAN BY FRANCISCO HERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA. 
Translated with an introduction and notes by Henry R. Wagner. 
(Berkeley: The Cortes Society, 1942.) Pp. viii, 85. Maps. $2.50. 
Pertinent documents relating to Hernandez’ discovery of Yucatan 

in 1517. 

3. THe NATIONAL PERIOD 

Amazinc Amazon. By Rose and Bob Brown. (New York: Modern 
Age Books, 1942.) Pp. viii, 371. $3.00. 

An interesting account, without illustrations, of eight thousand miles 
of travel on the Amazon and its tributaries by experienced writers, 
friends of Brazil. 

GOETHALS AND THE PANAMA CANAL. By Howard Fast. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1942.) Pp. 
xvi, 230. Illus. Maps. $2.50. 

An interesting biography of a great engineer and the history of his 
greatest work; well told and well illustrated. 

Fiesta In NovemBeERr. Stories from Latin America. Selected and edited 
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by Angel Flores and Dudley Poore. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1942.) Pp. viii, 608. Map. $3.00. 

A well selected collection of eighteen novels, novelettes and short 
stories from eleven Latin American countries, available in English for 
the first time. 

PancoaNn Diary. By Ruth Harkness. (New York: Creative Age Press, 
1942.) Pp. viii, 295. Illus. $2.50. 

A travel account among Peruvian Indians in search for a “mysteri- 
ous and lost” animal by the discoverer of the Giant Panda in China. 
No Limits But THE Sky. The journal of an archeologist’s life in Peru. 

By Mary B. Kidder. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942.) 

Pp. xiv, 233. Illus. Map. $3.00. 

A day-by-day account from a woman’s viewpoint of the life and ad- 
ventures of an archeologist’s family in Peru and Bolivia in 1937 and in 
1939; well illustrated with photographs. 

By Pan American Hichway THroucH Soutu America. By Herbert 
C. Lanks. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942.) Pp. xii, 
205. Illus. Maps. $5.00. 

An interesting and profusely illustrated account of a thirteen thou- 
sand mile auto trip, with numerous detours, from Venezuela down the 
South American west coast and back by the east coast to Rio de Janeiro, 
with observations on Latin American affairs in general. 

Rim OF THE CarRIBBEAN. By Carol McAfee Morgan. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1942.) Pp. x, 182. Illus. Maps. $1.00. 

An account of a journey and observations by a resident of the 
Caribbean area concerning Evangelical churches, mission schools, and 
hospitals, and life in general in a region of great importance to the 
United States. 

Tue Latin American Repustics. A history. By Dana Gardner Munro. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942.) Pp. xii, 650. Maps. 
$5.00. 

A college textbook which aims to give “a picture of the process by 
which the former European colonies in South and Middle America have 
developed into twenty different nations, each with its own political and 
social problems and its own individuality”; with special emphasis upon 
political affairs. 

Baptists IN BurLpinc BraziL. By A. Ben Oliver. (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1942.) Pp. 148. Illus. $.75. 

A story of Baptist missionary activity in Brazil which aims “to 
present the gracious success God has already showered upon us, and 
the mighty challenge which Brazil constitutes today as the greatest and 
most promising missionary field open to our message.” 

On Tuts Founpation. The Evangelical Witness in Latin America. By 
W. Stanley Rycroft. (New York: Friendship Press, 1942.) Pp. xiv, 
210. Map. $1.00. 

An attempt “to show the supreme importance of spiritual values and 
relations in the development and unification of the Americas and to in- 
terpret the significant role of the Evangelical movement” in Latin 
America. 
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Hispanic AMERICAN Essays. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942.) Pp. viii, 391, $5.00. 
Nineteen essays in memory of James Alexander Robertson together 

with two chapters of his life and published writings; written by his 

friends and colleagues. 

HIsTORIES AND HisTORIANS OF Hispanic AMERICA. By A. Curtis Wilgus. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson & Co., 1942.) Pp. xii, 144. $1.75. 

A revised, corrected, and augmented edition of a 1936 bibliographi- 
cal essay dealing with the leading historical writers in various countries 
who have written about Latin America; with material arranged by 
centuries beginning with the 16th. 

THE South AMeRIcAN HanpBooKs 1942. (New York: For sale by H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1942.) Pp. 676. Illus. Maps. $1.00. 

The nineteenth annual edition containing the latest information 
about each of the countries of Latin America, including a complete 
guide for those who have to go to Latin America today. 

HANDBOOK OF Hispanic SouRCE MATERIAL AND RESEARCH ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN THE UNITED States. By Ronald Hilton. (Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press, 1942.) Pp. xvi, 441. $5.00. 

An invaluable guide “describing the collections of Hispanic source 
material and the organizations engaged in Hispanic research in the 
United States” classified by states and by cities. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE FIELD OF 
Latin AMERICAN HUMANISTIC AND SociAL SciENcE Stupies. By 
Alexander Marchant and Charmion Shelby. (Washington: The Li- 
brary of Congress, The Hispanic Foundation, 1942.) Pp. xii, 236. 
A mimeographed, preliminary edition of a valuable guide to schol- 

ars and research projects dealing with Latin American affairs. 


4. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Pan AMERICAN Procress. By Philip Leonard Green. (New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1942.) Pp. x, 214. $2.00. 

An analysis of all phases of Pan Americanism by a long-time student 
of the subject, with special emphasis on the Good Neighbor policy. 
THE INTER-AMERICAN SysTEM. A Canadian view. By John P. Hum- 

phrey. (Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1942.) 

Pp. xiv, 329. $3.00. 

A survey of Pan Americanism and Canadian interest in the move- 
ment, together with arguments for and against Canadian participation; 
with lists of 159 special Pan American conferences and of 51 inter- 
American organizations. 

New Wor.p ConstITUTIONAL HARMONY: A PAN-AMERICANADIAN PAn- 
ORAMA. By George Jaffin. (New York: Columbia Law Review, 
1942.) Pp. 53. 

An essay (reprinted from the Columbia Law Review of April 1042) 
making a complete study of constitutional guarantees of individual lib- 
erties in the various countries with emphasis on common roots and 
fundamental similarities in the legal systems in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Pan AMERICAN TRADE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. By John William Lloyd. (Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1942.) Pp. 345. Illus. Maps. $2.25. 

A detailed and statistical discussion of fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion, exports, imports, and trade practices in each Latin American coun- 
try as well as in Canada and the European colonies in the hemisphere; 
with numerous illustrations, maps, and tables. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS 

THe UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ADOLPHE F. BANDELIER CONCERNING 
THE WRITINGS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE DeLicGHT Makers. With 
an introduction by Paul Radin. (New York: Charles P. Everett, 
1942.) Pp. xvi, 33. 

Letters by one of the greatest American archeologists regarding one 
of the greatest archeological works dealing with the prehistoric Indians 
of the Southwestern United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN History. Guide for material for reseach. 
By Henry Putney Beers. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942.) Pp. 
xvi, 487. $4.75. 

A revised and augmented classified guide to the literature of Ameri- 
can history (including many Latin American items), carefully pre- 
pared, logically organized, and helpful to all students, teachers, and 
librarians interested in topics of United States history. 

6. ApDULT FicTION 

Ext SARGENTO FELIPE. By Gonzalo Picon Febres. Edited by Guillermo 
Rivera. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942.) Pp. viii, 213. Illus. 
$1.28. 

Realistic, contemporary pictures of home and country life in Vene- 
zuela during the time of Guzman Blanco by a prominent writer of that 
country who lived from 1860-1918. 

Hurricane Caye. A novel of the tropics. By Margaret Shedd. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1942.) Pp. viii, 309. $2.50. 
A blending of three love stories, with the setting in Central America 

where nature acts and reacts on the characters. 

ANGELS WitH Spurs. By Paul J. Wellman. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1942.) Pp. 508. $2.75. 

An historical novel of love and adventure on the part of a group of 
Confederate soldiers who went to Mexico to join the forces of Maxi- 
milian rather than remain in the South under Union domination. 

6. CHILDREN’s STORIES 

CHuLA. SON OF THE MoonsurLpers. By William H. Bunce. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942.) Pp. 215. Illus. $2.00. 

A story of an Indian youth who lived among the prehistoric mound- 
building tribes of the Tennessee River; well illustrated by I. B. Hazel- 
ton and based upon archeological fact. 

Our SourH American Nercusors. By Frances Carpentar. (New 
York: American Book Co., 1942.) Pp. x, 454. Illus. Map. $1.16. 
An imaginary airplane flight around South America with travel, 

geography, and history mixed; told for grade children and well illus- 

trated. 
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Famous ExpLorers FoR Boys AND GIRLS. By Ramon Peyton Coffman 
and Nathan G. Goodman. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1942.) 
Pp. vi, 166. Illus. Maps. $2.00. 

More than two dozen interesting and well illustrated stories of great 
adventurers from the days of Lief Erickson to the time of Admiral Byrd. 
Capita’s RancHo. A story of Costa Rica. By Panchita Crispi and 

Zhenya Gay. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1942.) Pp. 208. 

Illus. 

A mere autobiographical account of the first author’s visit to her 
father’s ranch in Costa Rica; with intimate pictures of Cabita’s activi- 
ties and environment by the second named author. 

Tuey Live 1n SoutH America. By Alice Dalgliesh. (New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1942.) Pp. xvi, 187. Illus. Map. $1.20. 

A brief historical and descriptive account of Latin America for chil- 
dren with a discussion of each country and with questions and answers, 
a brief bibliography and a glossary, etc.; well illustrated by Katherine 
Milhouse and Frances Lichten. 

Jorce’s Journey. A story of the Coffee Country of Brazil. By Alice 
Curtis Desmond. Illustrated by Flora Nash De Muth. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942.) Pp. vi, 158. Illus. $1.75. 

The story of a little Brazilian boy who loved coffee growing and 
who had many adventures; for children ages eight to twelve. 

Up anp Down Soutu America. By Anne M. Holladay. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1942.) Pp. 127. Illus. $1.00. 

Stories about children in nine South American countries told for 
children, ages eight to twelve; illustrated by Roberta Paflin; with a glos- 
sary of Spanish terms used. 

THE ARMADILLO AND THE Monkey. A folk-tale of Brazil. Written and 
illustrated by Luis Jardim. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1942.) Pp. 44. Illus. $1.50. 

The story of an armadillo who got even with the monkey who cheat- 
ed him; translated from the Portuguese and well illustrated. 

Maria Rosa. Every day fun and carnival frolic with children in Brazil. 
By Vera Kelsey. Illustrated by Candido Portinari. (Garden City: 
Doubleday Doran Co., Inc., 1942.) Illus. $2.00. 

A little Brazilian girl’s anticipations and experiences of the Rio de 
Janeiro carnival; colorfully illustrated. 

THe Gotpen Wepce. An Indian legend of South America. By Maude 
and Delos Lovelace. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942.) 
Pp. x, 189. Illus. $2.00. 

Nine interesting and well-told legendary accounts dealing with In- 
dian tribes before the white man came to South America; with excellent 
illustrations by Charlotte Anna Chase. 

Suip Boy Witn Cotumsus. By Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. Illus- 
trated by Jessie Robinson. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1942.) Pp. x, 129. Illus. Map. $1.50. 

An adventure story of Columbus’ first voyage to America and of 
Pedro who went with the Admiral; told for younger children. 
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SANDALIO Goes TO Town. By Katherine Pollock. With illustrations by 
Rafaello Busoni. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942.) Pp. 
viii, 144, illus. $1.75. 

The story of a Chilian boy and his calf and of their visit to Val- 
paraiso; excellently illustrated. 

PaBLo OF FLoweR Mountain. By Christine von Hagen. Illustrated by 
Zhenya Bay. (New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1942.) Pp. 162, 
illus. $2.00. 

The daily life and experiences of Pablo Lopez, a Central American 
boy; well illustrated and told for children 8 to 11 years of age. 
MYsTERY OF THE Tropics. By /rving Speed Wallace. Illustrated by 

Warren A. Ruby. (Chicago, Albert Whitman and Co., 1941.) Pp. 

253, illus. $2.00. 

A story about a 17-year-old American boy and a professor, who, 
while on a photographing trip to Mexico, have a number' of interesting 
experiences among head-hunting Indians of the back country; written 
for older children. 

FERNANDO CoTtrEz. By Lawrence Wilson. Drawings by Clifton Line. 
(New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1942.) Pp. viii, 111, illus., 
map. $1.25. 

A story about the conqueror of Mexico as boy and man; told for 
children 10 to 14 years of age and well illustrated. 


7. MISCELLANEOUS 


GerMaN Works Revatinc To America, 1493-1800. By Paul Ben 
Baginsky. (New York, The New York Public Library, 1942.) Pp. 
xvi, 217. 

An exceedingly helpful and carefully compiled check list of 1,508 
works in the collections of the New York Public Library by the German 
Department of Brooklyn College; with a supplementary list of works 
not in the library. 

HaNDBOOK OF LaTIN AMERICAN StupiEs, 1940. Edited by Miron 
Burgin. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941.) Pp. xvi, 571. 
$4.00. 

The sixth volume of this valuable “selective guide to materials pub- 
lished in 1940.” 

THE SPANISH AMERICAN SONG AND GAME Book. Compiled by workers 
of the Writers’ Program, Music Program, and Art Program of 
W.P.A. in the State of New Mexico. (New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1942.) Pp. xvi, 87. Illus. $2.00. 

A collection of songs and games written in Spanish and English for 
children, grouped according to ages from five to eleven and over. 
JuArez oF Mexico. A Leader of Democracy. By Randall E. Stratton. 

Edited by Howard E. Wilson. Illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. (New 

York: American Book Co., 1942.) Pp. 148. Illus. Map. $.72. 

A social studies reader dealing with the life of a great Mexican 
statesman and reformer; interestingly written for children and excel- 
lently illustrated; with a pronouncing glossary. 











| | Notes 








While at Aberdeen, Scotland, recently the Czechoslovak Minister, 
Dr. Ripka, spoke in French at the Association Franco-Britannique to a 
Scots audience about Russia—a fine international combination. 

« * e 

An example of bread cast on the waters was shown this summer 
when Lady Astor gave to Queen Elizabeth of England the sum of 
$1,600 collected from American tourists who have visited Stratford 
Hall, Virginia, the ancestral home of General Robert E. Lee. In 1729 
Queen Caroline, acting as Regent in the absence of King George II, 
made a gift of three hundred pounds to Thomas Lee, ancestor of the 
General, to rebuild Stratford Hall, which had been burned. The Ameri- 
can fund is to be used for British war charities. 

* a *% 

The American Flag Day, June 14th, was observed this year in Great 
Britain and the United States, with appropriate ceremonies, to honor 
the flags of all the United Nations. 

e e od 

While the bombing of English cities has destroyed much that was 
old and beautiful it has also disposed of many untidy and disfiguring 
buildings, clearing the ground for rebuilding. Coventry is a case in 
point. Before the war it had been making a survey looking toward a 
well-ordered, modern city, meeting social needs. Now with much of 
its center destroyed it is planning, with Government help, to rebuild 


a model city. 
e * a 


Arrangements have been concluded with Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama for the immediate link- 
ing by pioneer road of the already constructed segments of the Inter- 
America Highway between the Mexican-Guatemalan border and Pan- 
ama City. This will permit road traffic at an early date from the end 
of the existing standard gauge railway in Mexico to the Canal Zone. 
The necessary surveying is already under way, and construction work 
will shortly be started, at the expense of the United States Government. 

The completion of this road will not only be of strategic importance, 
in that it will link the Continental United States with the Canal Zone by 
a wholly overland transportation system, but also it will alleviate in 
some degree the transportation difficulties of the Central American 
countries, which have hitherto depended in large measure upon water 
transportation. It is also expected that the contemplated construction 
will ease the economic difficulties which the Central American coun- 
tries are facing as a result of the disruption of their foreign trade 
caused by the war. Arrangements have been made for the fullest possi- 
ble use of local facilities, including labor, equipment and materials. 
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Intensive courses for workers in the Inter-American field have been 
established by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
through a contract with the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The courses are designed primarily for those candidates being sent on 
government missions of various kinds to the other American Republics, 
but will be open so far as facilities permit to all persons active in the 
promotion of better Hemisphere relations. Training Centers are lo- 
cated at the Library of Congress Annex in Washington under the di- 
rection of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington Univer- 
sity, and at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia under di- 
rection of Dr. W. Rex Crawford of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. 

e e > 
Intensive training of interpreters in Iranian languages and Russian 
as part of the nation’s total war program has been added to their courses 
by American universities and educational institutions under a program 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies. Summer 
courses have been offered in Japanese, Chinese, Malagasy, Arabic, 
Malay, Siamese, Swahili, Russian, Turkish, Pidgin English and a dozen 
languages never previously taught in any American school or college. 

e e e 


The twenty-year Russian-British Mutual Assistance Agreement which 
was entered into in early June, 1942, contains the following articles 
regarding after war policies: 

ARTICLE V 

The high contracting parties, having regard to the interests of security of each 
of them, agree to work together in close and friendly collaboration after re-estab- 
lishment of peace for the organization of security and economic prosperity in 
Europe. 

They will take into account the interests of the United Natiens in these ob- 
jects and they will act in accordance with the two principles of not seeking terri- 
torial aggrandizement for themselves and of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other States. 

Articte VI 

The high contracting parties agree to render one another all possible economic 
assistance after the war. 

e - o 

The Friends Service Committee has complied with the request of the 
War Relocation Authority to help in placing Japanese students moved 
from our west coast in suitable inland educational institutions. The 
Committee makes it plain that it does not approve in principle of the 
evacuation, but will assist in breaking the force of this calamity which 
has come upon the Japanese population in this country. 

e - ° 

Denmark commemorated on June 5 her ninety-fourth Constitution 
Day—the anniversary of the introduction of civic liberty for her people. 
After having passed through the usual phases of European political 
development from the ancient form of democratic government, which 
ensured the liberty of the people by means of a sort of Parliament, 
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through feudalism and clerical domination, to the phase of great influ- 
ence of the middle classes, Denmark in 1660 passed under the most 
clearcut absolute monarchy the world had ever seen. For about 200 
years the absolute monarchy endured. Its introduction took place with- 
out any great social upheaval. And when Denmark again abandoned 
the absolute monarchy and changed over to the most liberal constitution 
known at that time this also came about quietly, without bloodshed and 
almost as a matter of course. For the last three generations in the life 
of Denmark the fifth of June, Constitution Day, has been the principal 
popular and national festival. This year, the third in succession, Den- 
mark commemorates the day with Germany in occupation, lording it 
over her as a conqueror. 
© a o 


Dr. Arne Ording, Advisor to the Norwegian Foreign Office, in mid- 
July, said: 

“Norway’s economic problems are not to be solved on the basis of regional 
autarchy. They can only be solved on a broad international basis. This is espe- 
cially the case for a country like Norway which is dependent to a high degree 
upon world trade and whose ships sail the Seven Seas. Still less do we want to 
be culturally isolated. The ideas for which we are fighting are not bounded by 
frontiers, and the war has created a sense of mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween all freedom-loving peoples.” 

s . * 


The American University at Cairo volunteered to assist the Egyp- 


tian Ministry of Social Welfare as soon as that office was organized. 
It inaugurated a series of lectures by selected Egyptian and other speak- 
ers, to discuss national problems of social reconstruction. For this and 
other services to Egypt the University was publicly thanked this summer 
by a former minister of Communications. 

. e - 


“The Transitional Period” is the title of the second report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, issued in /nternational 
Conciliation in April. The report carries papers presented to the Com- 
mission by some twelve persons who have been studying the probable 
trends and possibilities of the world after the war. 


Dr. Fernando Carbajal, of Lima, Peru, was recently elected President 
of Rotary International, succeeding Mr. Tom Davis, whose article on the 
work of Rotary appears elsewhere in this magazine. President Carbajal 
has embarked upon a tour of every country in this hemisphere in the 
interest of unified work for a democratic way of life. 


. e ° 
The Constitution of the United States owes its great value, not to 


its mechanics of government, but to its philosophy of government. 
—Davip Jayne HILL. 








| ft. Ty 





